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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE must beg the indulgence of our Subscribers for the unavoidable delay of our 
second number, and promise in future greater punctuality. Atthe same time we thank 
the public for the kind reception of the first number, and are happy to say its circulation 
is gradually extending. 


We have received several Communications, and an Essay for the Medical Prize 
Question, having the motto—- 


“ The evil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good 1s oft interr'd with their bones.”’—SHAKESPEARE. 


which shall be attended to. Least there should be some mistake, we beg leave to say, 
we shall be happy to receive Communications not only on Medicine and Agriculture, 
but likewise on Science, including Natural History and the Arts. 


We some time since published in the Newspapers of this city, the following Advertise- 
ment :— 
PRIZE QUESTIONS. 


The Editors of the Carolina Jounal of Medscene, Science, and Agriculture, sensible of 
the encouragement given to this effort to draw forth the researches and improvement of 
their Southern countrymen, and desirous of extending the usefulness of their work, res- 
pectfully offer TWO MEDALS, of the value of Twenty Dollars each, or a set of Books 
of that value, at the option of the successful candidates, for the best Essays on the fol- 
lowing subjects : 

ME DIVIA E—On the Bilious Remittent Fever. 

AGRICULTURE—On the best method of Draining Marsh and Swamp Lands, and 
fitting them for cultivation. 

Each Essay must be accompanied with a sealed letter containing a motto correspond- 
ing with that of the Essay, and the name of the author ; to be sent to the Editors (post 
paid) on or before the 1st of November, 1825. 

A Committee of three impartial and competent judges will be appointed on each of 
the questions. All the letters, except those of the successful candidates, will be burnt, 
and the Essays disposed of according to the wish of the authors. The Essays of the 
successful candidates will be published in the Journal. 


Our next number wiil be published on the 16th of July—All Communications for that 
number must be sent early. 
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ESSAY ON VARIOLA OR SMALL-POX. 


= 
- 


BY WILLIAM MICHEL, M. D. 


Salus populi suprema lex esto—Hez. 


; 


History of the Disease. 


it is not probable thatthe Greeks and» Romans had any 
knowledge “of the Small-pox: Some commentators how- 
ever have thought that they discovered traces of this malady 
in the luminous writings ef Hippocrates and Galen.’ It is 
true that the author of the sixth book of epidemics mentions 
a disease of the skin peculiar to children, and characterized 
by large red pustules, the repercussion of which occasioned 
convulsions, epileptic fits and-death; but any reflective and 
candid mind. will readily acknowledge, that this incomplete 
description does not allude more especially to the Small -pox, 
than any other cutaneous affection” =~ |. ._ | 

Authors, such as Hippocrates, Aretveus, Gelsus, Galen &e, 
who succeeded so admirably in the delineation of diseases, 
that their descriptions. may rather be looked upon as 
finished paintings than histories; weuld not have failed to 
represent the one under our consideration, (if it had existed 
in their day,)so as to secure us from error. 

Ot all the Physicians of antiquity, Galen would have had 
the most frequent opportunities, of observing the Variola. 
He travelled through allthe Roman Empire, and successively 
visited Asia Minor, Greece and Egypt. Multitudes every 
where attracted by his extraordinary skill, and the supposed 
magic of his cures, eagerly hastened to him for relief. If 
therefore the Small-pox had existed, he ay ap have seen 

| | - Ae : 
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and described it; but in alf his writings there is not a’single 
description which can be taken for this disease. 

Historians also like the pure and energetic Thucydides, 
would have mentioned it as a pest (1) whieh had desolated 
some country or town, leaving the marks of its ferocity — 
From our knowledge of the polytheism of the ancients, it is 
nothing but rational to Conjecture, that terrified at the dire- 
ful consequences of the Small-pox, they would have erected 
temples or statues to it as to other evil divinities (2). Ifthe 
pages of history, and the monuments of antiquity are damb 
on the subje ct, we cannot but conclude that the Variola was 
unknown in those remote ages 

Moreover, if we go back to the etymology of the word 
Variola which is of modern origin. it will furnish us with an 
almost incontrovertible evidence of its being a new disorder, 
for when a thing has a name which eannot be found in any 
ancient language, it is the strongest proot that can be acl- 
duced to demonstrate its novelty. Thus Pliny wishing to 
prove that the Gout was a new disease in Italy, gives no 
other reason, but that it had no name tn the Jatin language. 

According to Bruce (3), the siege of Mecca must be con- 
sidered as the epoch of the first appearance of this dreadful 
malady which began in the year 569. ‘The Abyssinian ar- 
my fell a sacrifice to it during the war of the elephant... The 
Small- -pox grew familiar among the Arabians, and accompa- 
nied them in all their conquests lt broke out in Egypt in 
634, the time of its invasion by the Caliph Omar, the suc- 
cessor of Mahomet, from hence it overrun Syria, Mesopota- 
mia and Persia, reached the oriental part of Asia; and by 
communication extended to China, ‘Tartary, hamtchatka, 
&e. Xe. 

In the seventh century it desolated Gaul and Italy, where 
it raged several times accompanied with Diarrhoea and 
Dysentery. In the eighth century the ‘victorious Saracens 
carried it from the coast of Africa to Europe, (where it 

















































{1.) The name of pest, was originally given to every fatal epidemic. 


(2.) In the Kingdom of Golconda they worship an Idol, to which is attributed the pow- 
er of producing diseases, particularly the Small-pox. _ It is represented by the figure of 
an ematiated woman, or rather a fury ; with two heads and four arms. Tave -rnier, 
Chardin, and some English travellers, were obliged to spend a night in the temple de- 
dicated to small-pox, and make their offerings to the Idol. 














.. (3.) Travels to the source of the Nile. 
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had already been,) when they made themselves masters of 
Spain, Sicily, Naples and Narbonnesian Gaul. 

In subsequent ages pregnant with great events, the pro- 
pagation of the Small- pox was accelerated by great political 
comulotions that prec ipitate ‘d nations against one another 5 
such as the incursion of the Barbarians from the North, the 
Crusades in the East, the taking of Constantinople ; and the 
discovery of America by Columbus. Fernando Cortez 
transported itto Mexico, the Enelish to South America Can- 
ada and Greenland; and the Hollanders to the East Indies 
and Cape of Good Hope. 

The Small-pox thus carried in the four quarters of the 
globe, extended from country to country, and in our days 
there is scarecly an inhabited spot but what has been subject 
to its unmerciful ravages. {Uf the Arabians were the first to 
expericnee the disastrous effects of this disease, they were 
also the first to speak of it; particularly Rhazes. Constan- 
tine surnamed Africanus, first gave the name of Variola to the 
pustule alone. Since, this werd has been used to designate 
the disease itself. The ltaliers call it Variola, the Spaniards 

Las Virulas, the Germans Pocken, the French Petite-Verole 
aud the English Small-pox. 





























Preliminary Remarks. 


The Small-pox is a formidable cutaneous disorder, highly 
inflammatory and contagious in its nature, Ww hich generally 
afilicts man but ence in his life. It is preceded by chill, 
fever, pain, itching; and characterized by pustules, semi- 
spherically raised, containing at first a transparent fluid 
which soon becomes thick, purulent, concreted, and finally 
scabbs off; its ordinary duration is from fourteen to twenty- 
one days. This phiegmasia is sometimes superficial, and 
sometimes affects the whole thickness of the integuments, 
when the muscular system shews signs of inflammation and 
suppuration. 

This disease generally begins with the vernal equinox, 
increases in summer, declines in autumn and disappears in 
winter. ‘This however is not always the case, as it is some- 
times stationary for years. 

In large cities suchas London, Paris, Naples, &e. &c, the 
Smiall-pox is‘ never entirely destroyed, it re igns periodically 
every year; sometimes even twice in tw elve months These 


epidemics are very fatal in their commencement, but grow 
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much milder towards their termination, Generally speak- 
ing, the longer they are in making their appearance in any 
place, the oreater are their ravages: owing we may believe, 
to the negle ‘ct of our saf-guard, vaccination (1). 

All that has been said varies according to climates, locali- 
ties, and the state of the atmosphere W hich fre que ntly deve- 
lopes this disease, and causes it to take place in all seasons ; 
even in those which are considered the Ries and healthiest. 

Few : re exempt from the Small pox, all must sooner or 
later experience its effects, untess the predisposing or innate 
germ if existing, 1s destroved by vaccination Women are 
more liable to it than men, children than adults ; ; and these 
Jast, more than the advanced in age, whose stiff fibres and 
dermoid system resist the absorption of the pestilential va- 
pour. Independent of age and sex, inflammatory constitu- 
tions, those who are subject to epistaxis, ophthalmia and 
eruptive diseases, are particularly exposed to the Variola.— 
The above remark is also applicable to those who make too 
free use of wine. Sinopius observes that there are colonies 
among the ‘lartars, that feed only on meat and milk, which 
are destroyed by the scurvy ; but are entirely exempt from 
the Small-pox. 

in countries situated near the burning Sun of the Equator, 


(1.) Here arises a question concerning an eruption which has lately made its appear- 
ance in different parts of Furope and whose resemblance to the Small pox, has caused 
the preventive power of vaccination to be much questioned : but as every thing respecting 
it has bceo so very ably discussed in the learned researches of Dr. Hennen and the 
extende d and laborious inquiries of the acute and judicious Dr. Thomson; § might 
occupy pages on the subject, without disclosing any facts hitherto unknown. I shall 
therefore ouly remark that the eruptive discase : lluded to, now prevails in our city, as it 
has done invariab lv in England, Franee and elsewhere, together with the Smail- pox ; 
and as tar as my Opportumties have been of observing the disorder, very few protected 
persons have yet taken it, and it has generally been in the very milde st possible fori, 
When it has deviated from this beniga character, the progress of cutaneous inflammation 
has been checked at so early a period, that the fluid contained in the vesicles has seldom 
reached the stateof puss, the cutis has not been ulcerated, and consequently in place of 
a pustule been formed, nothing more than a tubercule is observed which son scabbs off, 
and as the occurrence of this eruption in those that have beeu vaccinated has excited no 
inconsiderable degree of fear; and might have the injurious tendeicy to limit the 
confidence of the public in the preventive prope rties of vaccination ; [think it proper 
to state that the cases which I have met with in my practice and three in particular in 
my fainily, far from lessening inmy opinion the value of vaccination; have induce d me 
to be more than ever convinced of its modifying powers, aud as every thing tending to 
elucidate the question and quiet the prblic mind, must be acceptable to our readersy,. 
I take this opportanity of inserting the following note of my friend Dr. Simons, who 
had the advantage of seeing the fist cases that appeared in this city,— 

In Dec, 1824, the Barque Caiedonian arrived from Belfast, having between 80 and 90 
steerage passengers on board. On visiting this vessel, I ‘found an eruptive disease 
prevailing, which resembled Chieken-pox, and which Lat first thought was that disease > 
—but on removingthose patients, and those whom J deemed susceptible to smali-pox, to 
Quarantine, Lwas surprised to discover that two cases which were unprotected, had 
received the geuuine Smail-pox. They had the preceding fever on the tourth day 
the eruptions came out simultaneously and in the case which recovered, (one having died 
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the infection’ is more rapid, and the eruption takes place 
easier, and in erpater abundance than in cold climates ; ac- 
cordingly, the igyptians, Ethiopians and negroes, are more 
easily affected than any other inhabitants of the earth: 

it has been’a subject of doubt and curiosity,” whether a 
person can be twice attacked with this disease, but we have 
wretty authentic proofs of its having occurred on the coasts 
f Mulabar, and in Egypt; even as often as three times.— 
Sarconne says that he hasseen af Naples, persows more than 
onee aflecte ed? even with the confluent Suiall- pox, and ob- 
serves that this is not uncommon, “none rarissmo.”  Fo- 
restus’s son sufferred twice under it. Rosen asserts on the 
contrary, that in Sweden, he has never seen the Small-pox 
iwice in the same individual. — It is for the same reason that 
the Variola spread with difficulty in-the more Northerly 
countries, such as ae Norway and Russia, “where it 
was unknown until thefourtecnth century. Asin the above 
latitudes “it is so little contagious, that old persons can scarce- 
lv take it, there also the eruption is more painful and the 
disease more dangerous. 


i 
i 
s 
4 


on the 7th day,) the pustules maturated on the Oth, and began to dry on the J1th, and 
every strongly marked symptom characieyvistic of Small-pox appeared. 

The important fact is, that the genuine and virulent Small-pdx should be communi. 
cated from a disease in the vaccinated, seemingly so anil d, and which resembled 

ella, and of which [should have hea: no doubt, had not this circumstance taken 
p " ice, This disease was precisely similar to what we denominate yarioloid, which ts 
now wevailing in Charleston 

The following isa Summary of my observations of this = ase ae if occurred among 
the passengers of the Caledonian. Ist. Not one who has been inoculated with, or had 
the Sma'l-pox naturally, took this eruption, although where were more than twenty of 
this class, but what is more strange, the child that died ofthe Smail-pox, (or Varioloid, 
as some who consider it a distinct disease assert,) was nursed hy, and slept with the 
nother, who had the Small pox naturally, and she had not the disease. 2nd. Those who 
were vaecinated, had a disease miki in-its Character, resentbling varicella. I am-not 
certain, but it is my impression that all of this class were not affected. 3d. Those who 
were unprotected viz had neither the vaccine or Small pox, took the genuine Small pox, 
inan aggravated form, of which one died. 

I shall not enter into the merits of the doctrines advanced regarding the distinctive 
character of Varioloid, further than remarking that if it were a distinct disease, it should 
affect indiscriminately all who have been vaccinated or inocelaved: which has not 
been the case in any Country, where it has prevailed; nor shall I say any thing of the 
contest between Dr Thomson and others, regarding the identity of Varioloid and 
Varicella, but content myself with observing that from what I have read and seen, 
fam more fully copfirmed in the value of Vaccine. The disease appears so° mild 
generally in those who are vaccinated, that it would appear very little less than rashness 
to inoculate with (Varioloid) or Small pox, more properly speaking, and thus ran the 
doubtful chance of engendering a dangerous, Contagious and aggravated disease. In the 
comparatively few cases m other Countries, which have been reported of those who 
wereinoculated with Small pox, having had this Varioloid, | would remark that | would 
attribute such cases either to a deviation from a general jaw, which cannot impair it ; oF 
their having been inoculated from aggravated cases of Chicken pox, which were selected 
as mild cases of Small pox. For my part, I humbly cene: ive that varioloid is nothing 
more than Smallpox modified by vaccme, notwithstanding the opinions of many others 
to the contrary. 

THOS, Y. SIMONS, Port Physician. 
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Warm and damp weather is most favourable to its propa- 
gation, and Spring more propitious to it than Autumn and 
Winter. | | 

The Small-pox may be communicated by mediate or im- 
mediate contact. By the immediate contatt, the person 
infected imparts it to the one in health, and the more. easily 
during the stage of suppuration. ‘The disease can be com- 
municated from the mother to the child during pregnancy, 
as there aré cases on record: the contrary may also take 
place, that is to say, the mother may labour under the dis- 
order without communicating it to the foetus. Exemplum 
mulieris, quoe tempore graviditatis in variolas incidit, infanti 
ab lis in utero primum et dein etiam post partum, satis dia 
libero manente, correptoque Hs tantum post spatium aliquot 
annorum elapsum. (Philos: Trans.) Most wonderful tacts 
have been recorded by Mead. Mauriceau and others, show- 
ing the possibility of the child’s contracting the disease tn 
utero, notwithstanding the mothers being exempt from the 
disorder both during pregnancy and after confinement.— 
The case mentioned by Mead, is too well known to need 
our transcribing it. 

By the mediate contact, the Small-pox can be transmitted 
by a number of objects. Linen, silk, woolen, and cotton 
stuffs, wood, metal and glass, once impregnated with the 
yvariolous poison, retain for a length of time its contagious 
properties ; but the air is the vehicle most propitious to its 
propagation. Dr. Haygarth and others assert that the disease 
cannot be communicated toa great distance through the air : 
but as they do not bring anv satisfactory proof to strengthen 
their assertions, [ am inclined to believe with other eminent 
writers, that the miasma may he conveyed to a very great 
distance according to the direction of the wind ; and in this 
way alone, can we account for the great number of persons 
taken with the disease at the same time, and inthe same 
place. From hence it is that the Small-pox is almost 
always epidemic and rarely sporadic. Some authors say 
that in Eevpt it is epidemic as is the plague. 

The Variolous miasma_ disseminated through the atmos- 
phere, has not always a deleterious effect; its diffusion 
becomes harmless if the body is not particularly predisposed 
toreceive it. When this is the case, the most repeated con- 
tact and even inoculation will fail of producing the diséase. 
itis probably owing to this state of the system, that the disor- 
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der is‘so much moreefatal in one person than in ,another. 

The poisonous vapour is absorbed by the surfaces exposed 
to the contact of the air, (1) and earried into: the cir- 
culation where it mingles with our humours and remains 
sometimesw ithout producing any obvious disturbance in the 
functions. A reaction commences by a slight febrile action 
whose duration’ is in, proportion to. the vital powers, and 
sometimes the eruption is not apparent beforg the tenth or 
twelfth day ; owing to old age, exhaustion or hardness of the 
skin. This i is what has made’ some writers falsely believe 
that it was not uncommon to see the Smoll-pox sueceed the 
typhus fever. 

The variolus virus, although alwavs identic j in its nature, 
does not always produce the same effects; for at one time it 
occasions the distinct, and at another the confluent Small- 
pox. It is more active in some epidemics than io cthers. 
Each epidemic has some particular feature which makes it 
differ from ever y other. ‘These differences not only depend 
upon the susceptibility of the disease, and. the irritability of 
the person affected : but also on the concomitant fever which 
is not always of the same nature, or some complication with 
other prevailing discases, or on the constitution of the atmos- 
phere, or other causes which it is iinpossible, for us to diseo- 
ver; accordingly,the Variola is either regular or uregular, 
benign or malignant. 

The specific, nature and modus operandi of the variolus 
poison is not yet known. {tis thought by a modern chym- 
ist to have a great affinity to arsenic, from his having observ- 
ed pustules and other symptoms perfectly analogous to those 
of the Small-pex, in persons who had, drank wine, which 
had_ been clarified with arsenic, and ina child who had in- 
haled an arsenical vapour. 

{ will not here revive the theories of the Physicians of the 
middle age, on the innate germ, the fermentation of the hu- 
nours and their purulent degeneration in the Small-pox. It 
is sometimes impossible for phylosophy to, explain a series of 
phenomena, the perfect knowledge of which it is beyond the 
sphere of human intelligence to attain. This mania for ex- 
plaining every thing, has often fettered the science of medi- 
cine. [tis more beneficial to.mankind to study the natural 
ee Be ded Suspensa manet vis acre in ipso, 


Et quum spiranteis mistas hinc ducimus auras, 
Hila qWpque in corpus pariter sorbere necesse est. — Lucret, 
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course oj "diseases, their.characteristic symptoms, their stages, 
their termmiation and the best mode of treatment sanctioned 
by experience. 4 
We have at present acquired from observation, such a de- 

gree of preeision in medicine, that we can no longer consider 
with some authors, the colour and the nature of the matter 
contained inthe pustules, as sufficient reasons for dividing 
the disease ingsO many varieties; for instance, into horny, 
erystallizedg esicular, purulent, and scorbutic Small. pox.— 
Such divisions in fact cap have no material influence Ather 
onthe distinctive character of the diseasc, its progress or 
mode of treatment. 

Some authors only regarding the eruption, have divided 
the Small-pox into diserete or distinct, when the pustules are 
few and the eruptir on progresses w ith regularity ; aud into 
confluent, when the pustules are so numerous that they ap- 
pear to run into each other. Mead and others on the con- 
trary, directing their attention to the apparent state of the 
vital powers, have called it benign when the febrile symp- 
toms are slight and the strength not much impaired, and 
malignant w hen the fever is violent, exhibifS a synochous or 
ty phous type, and the patient is entirely exhausted. 

But these varieties far from differing essentially, should 
only be consi: lered as so many degrees of the same disorder 
depending on the greater or less tendency to cutaneous in- 
fietamation or to the irritability of the internal viscera. We 
might with as much reason, consider the various degrees of 
inflammation ia the whitlow ase. stablishing as many species 
of tae disorder. A principle of nosology evide ntly absurd. 
However, I will retain thé distinction of discrete and con- 
fluent. because the disease is generally so divided. 

After these preciirsory remarks on the disease under 
consideration, i shall now proceed to the exposition of its 


symptoms 


Of the distinct Small-por, or Vuriole discrete. 


From tice davs of Rhazes, to those of Sydenham, no one 
has remarked the different stages peculiar to the Small-pox ; 
acircumstance which plainly shews the difference between 
seeing diseases and observing them. “The Variola does not 
always follow in its commencement the type traced by Sy- 
denham. The description of this disease however, may 
justly be considered as the chel-d’ceuvre of the English Hip- 
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pocrates. He distinguishes two, stages, Doctrs. Thomas, J. 
M. Good and others, four periods ; but | will consider it un- 
der five distinct stages. 

1. Latent Stage.—By this isto be understood, the interval 
which elapses between the instant the miasma is introduced 
into tne system by natural contagion, and the appearance of 
the first symptoms of the disease. The duration of this pe- 
riod is in inverse ratio to the activity of the variolous poison, 
and is supposed to be shorter in the inoculated, than in the 
casual Small-pox. But authors do not agree as to the dura- 
tion of the latent stage in natural Small-pox, which must 
depend not only on the activity. of the variolous virus, but also 
on the predisposition of the person who feels its influence ; 
and it is on account of this predisposition which modifies the 
action of the virus, that it happens that the Variola commu- 
nicated at the same time to a number of persons, displays 
itself sooner and occasions greater ravages on some than on 
others. ‘Those who carry the.germ of this disease, appear 
well during the latent stage which Boerhaave and Stoll be- 
lieved to be a period of six.or seven days, and more modern 
authors have estimated from five to twenty-one, and even 
twenty -four. 

2d. Stage—Febrile Action.—The distinct Small-pox _ is 
sometimes so mild, that the eruption takes place without any 
precursory symptoms, and the disease proceeds through all 
its other periods, without any perceivable febrile action, ‘and 
without confining the patient to his bed, disturbing his sleep 
or diminishing his appetite: but things do not always take 
such a satisfactory turn. ) | 

The disease is most commonly announced by atiorexia, 
langour, and. slight faintness. The eyes are red and tearful, 
the patient is melancholy, yawns frequently, has slight fits of 
cold and heat and finally a decisive ague, accompanied with 
pains in the head, chest, back, loins, -&c. &c. and followed 
by a hot fever which generally lasts three days, and is atferid- 
ed on the second with nausea and vomiting. The ‘third 
day the patient feels.an itching in his nose, hiseyes are glis- 
tening, his tongue red, and a sensation of burning heat is felt 
in the throat and stomach, which occasions a great thitst’and 
a desire for acid drinks, the urine is red, scarce, or entirely 
suppressed: there is a tendency tc perspiration in adits, 
and to drowsiness in children. These symptoms remain 
thus until the end of the third day, at which oy the eruption 
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bite and in their full growth. When the swelling of the 
se: diminishes, that of the hands and feet is at the highest 
gree, and the pustules scabb offin the same order. 

Such is the course of the distinct Small-pox,. free from all 

«i \plications, it runs successively through its stages, and 
naturally tends to a happy termination. 

The fever which accompanies the Variola, is not always of 
the same nature; most frequently it is of the inflammatory 
kind, and varies in severity according to age, sex, climate, 
season and constitution of the patient. It is the opinion of 
Stoll, that even when the eruption does not take place, it is 
not less efficacious, and secures from a new infection, . Hoec 
utut minima perscepe nullisque aut vix ullis pustulis judicata, 
tamen vendicata morbo. (1.) Sometimes the fever main- 
tains its inflammatory character throughout the disease, and 
at others, its nature is changed during the second stage, and 
it becomes typhoid either by errors committed in the treat- 
ment or on account of the atmosphere’s being hot and damp. 
The fever then becomes a dangerous complication which 
changes the nature of the primary disorder. ‘The Small-pox 
can also be complicated with a gastric affection, or the mea- 
sles, the peripneumony, a cerebral congestion, the dysentery 
or the intermittent fever. When this last complication exists, 
the intermittent fever sometimes disappears and returns 
when the Small-pox is at an end. 


Of the confluent Small-por. 


We do not perceive in this variety of the disease, that re- 
gular succession of symptoms just described, and that natur- 
al tendency, to a favourable conclusion: on the contrary, its 
course is generally so much disordered, that the different 
stages can scarcely be distinguished. 

The violence of the symptoms from the origin, sufficiently 
foretells the formidable character the disorder will exhibit 
throughout. ‘The chill is severe and the fever hot; the 
pulse is either hard and thready, or full and strong, the head- 
ach, is intense and the irritation of the stomach so great, 
that the patient is tormented with nausea and obstinate 
reaching, frequently accompanied by diarrhoea, At times 
the skin is parched, and there is no apparent perspiration; and 
at others, although the perspiration is abundant, the skin still 


41.) Aphor, 623. 
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retains its burning heat: ‘The urine is scarce, very red and 
sometimes of blood, the eyes are inflamed and cannot endure 
the light ; the pain in the back and lumbar region is violent, 
the prostration of strength great and the patient inclines to 
drowsiness, delirium, or is subject to subsultus tendinum 
and convulsive fits ; ; some even expire before we appearance 
of the eruption. 


Theeruption does not take place by pe alee but abrupt- 
lv, in great abundance, and all over the body at the same 
time. It shows itself on the second or third day, sometimes 
on the first, but never later than the third ; unless there is a 
complication of typhous or malignant fever, or acute pains, 
such as those occasioned bv enteritis, pleurisy &c. &c, whose 
intervention disturbs the natural course of the disease. The 
eruption, which in the distinct Small-pox, always calins the 
symptoms, does not moderate them in the confluent: on 
the c6ntrary, the fever 1s exasperated and marked. by a par- 
oxism every night ; it aggravates all the symptoms and pro- 
duces hoemoptisis, epistaxis, hoematuria and apoplexy. 


The eruption is thicker than in the distinct Small-pox, the 
pimples are not round, but rather flat and oval. ‘Those on 
the hands and feet ‘are larger than on the rest of the body, 
and they appear to diminish in size from the extremities to- 
wards the trunk. Sometimes they look so much like the 
measles, that the diseases might be confounded, if proper at- 
tention was not paid tothe attending circumstances. 


in the progress of the disorder, the pimples rise, approxi- 
mate more and more, and form red clusters, resembling the 
erysipelas which cover the whole of ‘the face. The tume- 
faction becomes general, the face is prodigiously swelled, the 
throat is tumefied.and the patient feels an irritation and cer- 
striction which renders deglutition very difficult. These 
symptoms are occasioned by the pimples which are develop- 
ped in the mouth and pharinx : the nostrils are sometimes so 
much-swelled by them, that respiration must take place, 
through the mouth. | The irritation or inflammation, appears 
also to extend to the whole of the intestinal caial. 


Towards the seventh day, the period of suppuration, the 
matter contained in the pustules becomes white; and the 
whole extent of the skin appears as if covered with a white 
pellicle ; this pellicle grows harder every day, and occasions 
a great tension which creates much pain, it takes a brownish 
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being near, they assume a more alarming aspect. , The fever 
becomes violent, the pulse full and quick, and the respiration 
laborious. | It is also’at this period, that hoemorrhages of the 
‘nose, uterus &c. &c. are to be observed in adults, and deliri- 
um, conyulsions and epileptic fits in childrenh: These last 

symptoms are said by Sydenham to presage a Small-pox of 
benign character, and by Mead and others to be more fright- 
ful than dangerous ; but | have reason to believe, not only 
from the authority ot Dr. Good, but from the result of my 
own,experience, that those alarming symptoms have not suf- 
ficiently occupied the attention of Physicians. The redness 

of the skin is very intense, particularly about the facies; and 
-a burning heat, and an intolerable itching as if pricked with 
pins felt all over the body, announce that the eruption Is 
going to take place. Children sometimes incline to diar- 
rhoea from this moment, and adults experience abundant 
sweats. : 

The fourth day although admitted by Sydenham to be 
that of the eruption, is contradicted by Cullen who asserts 
that among more than a thousand cases of Small-pox, that 
~he has. attended, he has never seen mere than six, in which 
the eruption was retarded to the fourth day: but this apparent 
diversity of opinions, may i think be accounted for, if we 
remember that Cullen’s patients were mostly children, while 
those.of Sydenham were generally adults. 

3d, Stage— Eruption. —When the disease progresses with 
regularity, the eruption takes place on the fourth day, some- 
times sooner, but seldom later; and is manifested by little, 
red, and insulated specks similar to flea-bites. ‘They are first 
to be seen about the legs, forehead, neck, chest, arms and 
bands; and then on the back, thighs, legs aud feet. They 
| seldom, appear on the abdomen or the soles of the feet. T os 
 RORUCR at generally completed in twenty-four bours, when 
the ptensity of the symptoms diminish, and the fever ceases, 

sometimn Ss never to return, unless suppuration takes place, 

; Bi a is not alwaysthe case.. The patient is considerably 
ieved,, and-still inelines tu perspiration if an adult. The 
Ean day, the pimples begin gradually to increase in number, 
e and redness: the spaces which divided them, become 
“Anamed, tumefied, and occasion a painful sensation, whose 
Me ence dnd. duration, is in proportion to. the number of 
iules, and the lastingness of the symptoms. ,,‘Vhe sixth 
| ay, the Aesiies widen, the face is tumefied and the eye-lids 
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‘are so much swollen, that the patient is deprived of sightfor 
some time, without however, experiencing any ultimate ill 
effects.” The tumefaction of the eye-lids very much resem- 
bles that, which is produced by its edematous infiltration. “If 
there are pustules on the eyes, they frequently occasion 
violent ophthalmice, and those in the ‘mouth and pharinx, : 
produce sometimes a severe angina, and always an abun- 
dant saliv ation, which becomes so thick towards the eleventh 
day, that it can scarcely be spit up: this is accompanied by 
hoarseness, If the pustules are numerous, the swelling of. 
the hands soon succeeds that of the face. It has also been 
remarked, that it is not uncommon to seé a second eruption : 
in the interstices of the first. 

Ath Stage—Suppuration.—It is between the seventh and 
eighth day, that it may be properly said, the suppuration 
begins. At that per iod we discover on the top of each pimple 
a small vesicle, containing a transparent fluid, with a slight 
depression in its centre. The eig ohth day they continue to “fill 
up. and the ninth the pustules have attained their full growth, 
when they are gentrally the size of a pea. The tenth day 
the matter contained in the pustules gradually thickens and is 
changed intoa yellow puss, resembling honey. If the pus- 
tules are numerous, and the face much swelled, the fever re- 
turns. | | 

Some writers are of opinion, that this secondary fever i is 
occasioned by the formation of the puss, and others that it is 
produced by its absorption. The pulse in this case is aston- 
ishingly quick, but ifthe pustules are few, the fever isso tri- ; 
fling that it can scaitcly be observed.” Towards the eleventh k 
day. the pustules break, a matter ‘resembling honey is ; 
discharged, ‘and they loose their ss:noothness. 4 

5th Stage—Scabbing. —Thie swelling of the face gradually i 
diminishes, the pulse becomes soft, the fever lessens and the 
eye-Jids are unglued : the rest of the purulent matter thick- 
ens‘and forms crusts, which scabls off towards the fourteenth. 
or fifteenth day. ‘They are succeeded by thin white shells, 
whose fall shows superficial pits, which retain for some time 

‘a dark red colour. © ~ 

The different parts’of the body scieeilh with pustules, ex- 
hibit alternately the’same phenomena. The inflammation 
and suppuration follow the same course as the eruption: that. 
is t'say, when the pustules of the face begin to turn yellow 

and dry up, thosé“of the hands and ‘inferior extremities are. 
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* 
bite and in their full growth. When the swelling of the 
se diminishes, that of the hands and feet is at the highest 
gree, and the pustules scabb offin the same order. 
Such is the course of the distinct Small-pox,. free from all 
«| (plications, it runs successively through its stages, and 
naturally tends to a happy termination. 

. The fever which accompanies the Variola, is not always of 
the same nature ; most frequently it is of the inflammatory 
kind, and varies in severity according to age, sex, climate, 
season and constitution of the patient. It is the opinion of 
Stoll, that even when the eruption does not take place, it is 
not less efficacious, and secures from a new infection, . Hoec 
utut minima perscepe nullisque aut vix ullis pustulis judicata, 
tamen vendicata morbo. (1.) Sometimes the fever main- 
tains its inflammatory character throughout the disease, and 
at others, its nature is changed during the second stage, and 
it becomes typhoid either by errors committed in the treat- 
ment or on account of the atmosphere’s being hot and damp. 
The fever then becomes a dangerous complication which 
changes the nature of the primary disorder. ‘The Small-pox 
can also be complicated with a gastric affection, or the mea- 
sles, the peripneumony, a cerebral congestion, the dysentery 
or the intermittent fever. When this last complication exists, 
the intermittent fever sometimes disappears and returns 
when the Small-pox is at an end. 


Of the confluent Small-poz. 


We do not perceive in -this variety of the disease, that re- 
gular succession ofsymptoms just described, and that natur- 
al tendency, to a favourable conclusion: on the contrary, its 
course is generally so much disordered, that the different 
stages can scarcely be distinguished. 

The violence of the symptoms from the origin, sufficiently 
foretells the formidable character the disorder will exhibit 
throughout. ‘The chill is severe and the fever hot; the 
pulse is either hard and thready, or full and strong, the head- 
ach, is intense and the irritation of the stomach so great, 
that the patient is tormented with nausea and obstinate 
reaching, frequently accompanied by diarrhoea, At times 
the skin is parched, and there is no apparent perspiration; and 
at others, although the perspiration is abundant, the skin still 
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retains its burning heat: ‘The urine is scarce, very red and 
sometimes of blood, the eyes are inflamed and cannot endure 
the light ; the pain in the back and lumbar region is violent, 
the prostration of strength great and the patient inclines to 
drowsiness, delirium, or is subject to subsultus tendinum 
and convulsive fits; some even expire before the appearance 
of the eruption. : 


The eruption does not tdice place by degrees, but abrupt- 
ly, in great abundance, and all over the body at the same 
time. It showsitself on the second or third day, sometimes 
on the first, but never later than the third ; unless there is a 
complication of typhous or malignant fever, or acute pains, 
such as those occasioned bv enteritis, pleurisy &c. &c, whose 
intervention disturbs the natural course of the disease. . The 
eruption, which in the distinct Small- “pox, always calins oe 
symptoms, does not moderate them in the confluent : 
the eéntrary, the fever 1s exasperated and marked. by a a 
oxism every night; it aggravates all the symptoms and pro- 
duces hoemoptisis, epistaxis, hoematuria and apoplexy. 


The eruption Is thicker than in the distinct Small-pox, the 
pimples are not round, but rather flat and oval. ‘Those on 
the hands and feet are larger than on the rest of the body, 
and they appear to diminish in size from the extremities to- 
wards the trunk. Sometimes they look so much like the 
measles, that the diseases might be confounded, if proper at- 
tention was not paid tothe attending circumstances. 


in the progress of the disorder, the pimples rise, approxi- 
mate more and more, and form red’ clusters, resembling the 
erysipelas’ which cover the whole of the face. The tume- 
faction becomes general, the face is prodigiously swelled, the 
throat is tamefied.and the patient feels an irritation and con- 
striction which renders deghutition very difficult. These 
symptoms are occasioned by the pimples which are develop- 
ped in the mouth and pharinx : the nostrils are sometimes so 
much-swelled by them, that respiration must take place, 
through the mouth. . The ‘irritation or inflammation, appears 
also to extend to the whole of the intestinal canal. 


Towards the seventh day, the period of supptration, the 
matter contained in the pustules becomes white, and the 
whole extent of the skin appears asif covered with a white 
pellicle ; this pellicle grows harder every day, and occasions 
a great tension which creates much pain, it takes a brownish 
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tint, but never that yellowish appearance or that consistency 
which i is observable in the distinct Small-pox. 

Allthe symptoms increase during the period of suppura- 
tion. and the violence of the fever is in proportion to the 
number of pustules.. The patient is in great agitation, light- 
headed &c.&c, the soreness of the throat at this p: riod is 
very distressing. Towards the fifteenth, twentieth or twen- 
ty-fifth day, the pellicle seabbs off, and is soon succeeded by 
thin shells which falling, present deep pits, ulcerations and 
sometimes unsightly seams; ‘a convincing proof that the 
disease is not confined to the chorion as in the discrete 
Small-pox ; but extends to the cellular membrane. The 
pits or scars retain for some time a deep red colour which 
ultimately wears off, and the skin recovers its natural colour, 
but not its smoothness. 

The salivation and diarrhoea are two important symptoms 
to be observed, and which frequently accompany the con- 
fluent Small-pox ; the first in adults and the latter in chil- 
dren. T’he salivation begins sometimes with the eruption, 
or a day or two after. ‘The saliva is at first very thin-and in 
great quantities ; but thickens by degrees and about the 
eleventh day becomes so’viscous that it occasions great anx- 
lety, thirst, coughing, and frequently threatens the patient 
with suffocation, it is the more alarming as it soon produces 
ulcerations on the lips and inside of the mouth. As the sali- 
vation diminishes, it is succeeded by the swelling of the feet, 
hands and face; or by alvine evacuations, copious sweats 
_ and discharges of urine. 

The diarrhoea is later in making its appearance in children, 
than the salivation in adults ; but when’ it begins, it lasts as 
long as the disease: this diarrhoea often proves favourable, 
from being the means of freeing the primce vice fromthe in- 
digestible matter with whichi it is frequently surcharged, and 
which producesan writation, that becomes an obstacle to 
the eruption. However, if the diarrhoea grows watery at the 
scabbing of the pustules, it may sometimes prove fatal. The 
diarrhoea is less beneficial to adults who generally incline to 
al hehe : 

“Nosologists, have admitted several kinds of confluent 
Small-pox, which are but modifications of that just descri- 
bed. - The only one deserving attention, is that in which the 
pustules are black, as well as the ‘intervals Which separate 
them, and not much elevated ; > if ‘opened, they discharge a 
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dark, coloured blood and appear gangrenous... This. is.a 
complication with the typhous fever. » In some, there is hee- 
maturia, others void blood by the intestines, nose, mouth and 
even by the eyes; petechiz are perceived on different parts 
of the body, partic ularly the chest, the patient cannot sleep, 
and is distressed with convulsive reachings, his body exhales 
a foetid or cadaverous smell, abundant sweats supervene, the 
discharge of urine is suppr essed and delirium, popenzy; and. 
death, close this scene of anguish. 

Itis my belief that the typhus or malignant fever, which 
generally prevails with the Small-pox, and is so often mortal, 
is nothing but the Variola itself which proves fatal previous 
to the eruption ; and from hence arises the incorrectness of 
the calculation of those who only arcribe to Small-pox, ,the 
deaths which occur after the eruption has taken, place. 

The Small-pox does not always end by the desiccation of 
the pustules, in the discrete, it may terminate by resolution 
on the seventh day, without the supervention of any danger- 
ous consequences ; or by a copious epistaxis, and yet secure 
the patient from a future attack. When the crisis is com- 
plete, the distinct Small-pox generally strengthens the con- 
stitution: it is also the means of curing obstinate diseases 
which exist at the time of the attack. | knew a young girl, 
who had scrofulous tumours on. the neck, which had resisted 
every remedy, she took the Small- -pox, it was benign and 
after this new disorder, the serofula easily yielded to a mer- 
curial treatment. ~~ 

The confluent Small-pox, is usually attended with melan- 
choly consequences such as obstinate ophthalmice, ulcera- 
tions and spots on the cornea, blindness, deafness, chronic 
inflammation of the internal viscera, ‘slow fevers, paralitic 
affections, abscesses in’ the articulations. or. eumphy of the. 
limbse... 

It appears from the result of the.i inquiries of a great number 
of physicians intothe morbid anatomy of Nae age that 
they -have never found traces. of the eruption im, the viscera 
or cavities ; | was however present at the opening of a child 

a few years ago in Paris, who died of the Variola: small 
cine were found here. and there in the duodenum witha 
slight depression in their centre. « dn the jejunum they were 
more apparent and formed cluster s which resembled those of 
the face ; at the end of that intestine and throughout the. ile- 
tun, the pimples were as numerous as on the surface of the 
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body, the great curvature of the colon was covered. with 
larger and more elevated ones; and they were so thick in 
the rectum that they touched each other. I have.also seen 
a pustule whose edge was perfectly black and situated on 
the muscles of the larinx, which had: occasioned death by 
suffocation, in a case of distinct Small-pox. In children, 
we sometimes find the bones arroded and fractured, in com- 

“plications of hoemorrhages and typhus fever, the blood is 
found in a state of dissolution. 

In the first days of ‘the disease, it is very difficult to deter- 
mine whether it is the Smail-pox, as its symptoms resemble 
those of other cutaneous affections, such as the measles, the 
scarlatina and the varicella, or inflammatory fevers. If ae 
ever, a variolous epidemic prevails where the patient resides, 
he has been exposed to its contagion, has not had the disease 
or been vaccinated and is in early youth, the diagnosis be- 
comes almost certain. 

When the pimples have appeared, the Small pox may 
yet be mistaken for the measles or a miliary eruption. We 
must however. remember that the measles are generally 
preceded by a troublesome dry cough, the pimples of a more 
irregular form than those of the Small-pox; that they are 
of a bright red and in ciusters. As to the miliary eruption, 
it is still more irregular and much less elevated ; but it is im- 
possible for us to observe these differences in our coloured 
population. 

When the characteristic symptoms of the disease are de- 
velopped, itis scarcely possible to mistake it for any other, 
even the varicella, to which it then hasthe most resemblance, 
and. may it not be from a want of discrimination between 
those two diseases, that persons are said to have been twice 
affected with the Small-pox, and that even at the present 
time, the efficacy of vaccination, is doubted. 

Prognostics.— The Variola is an eminently dangerous dis- 
ease. Indifferent ages, and in various countries, its rava- 

es have been so great, that it has been considered as a pes- 
‘tilence. _ No disorder baffles the skill of the Physician, more 
than this; in the morning all the symptoms prognosticate a 
happy termination, towards noon or night the scene is sadly 
reversed, and that withoutany apparent cause. As all con- 
‘stitutions are not.equally liable to the infection; so we find 
“its effects to be different, in different persons. There are 
occult and unaccountable predispositions which continually 
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lead us into error: thus, those we would suppose likely to 
run most risk in an attack of this disease, are affected withia 
benign Small-pox; while those we think would sustain it 
best, are disfigured with hideous seams, or carried off by an 
agonizing death... There are whole families to. w lfom it 
proves fatal. Women and children are generally observed 
to support it. better than men, from the flexibility of their 
system ‘Lhe Small-pox is particularly dangerous to those 
whiose fibres are stiff, and those who are in the habit of 
anointing their bodies with oils, orwubbing with essences 
and rosins, as the Indians, Malayans and Africans. 

Aged persons, those of inflammatory constitutions, of 
creat nervous irritability, or addicted to wine and debauche- 
ry, are inthe most eminent danger; while those on the 
contrary, of sober habits, and who live according to the 
strict rules of temperance, run little risk Persons of the 
most robust heaith, (quorum sanitas summa, quoe semper 
Hippocrati lubrica dicitur) are also exposed to great peril. 
"‘Tiose who vave external emunctories, such as issues, ulcer- 
ations, tynia and Gonorrhoea, (1) easily contend with it; but 
when the solids and fluids are already vitiated, that ulcera- 
tions of the lungs, obstructions of the glands, and worms in 
the intestines exist: the Small-pox assumes a most alarming 
charaeter. The Variola may also be complicated with den- 
tition, pregnancy, confinement, the first appearance of the 
catamenia, and induce fatal eensequences. 

Variolous epidemics generally assume a benign character, 
wheu the atmosphere is moderately warm and damp; but if 
the weather is rainy, hot and oppressive, the disease is usually 
confluent and dangerous. The .Small-pox is also of a bad 
nature in cold and damp weather, as in Automn and Winter. 
In dry weather. whether cold or hot, the Variola is particu- 
larly fatal, because it encourages the. inflammatory. disposi- 
tion of the disease ; and is still moreso, when the rheumatism 
or discpterys4 is prevalent. The Small-pox.is mildest in tem- 


(1) Circumstances, fending to prove that persons affected with gonorrhea run 0 
little risk of contracting the yellow fever; have fallen under my immediate observation 
during the two Jast epidemics which prevailed in our city. Jo 1819, a young 

‘tranger to this climate, who continually visited those affected with. ibe yellow fever, 
and who had the gonorrhea, escaped the disorder, This fact U at “attributed to 


chance; butin 1824, the same supposition appeared to me almost inadmissible, as two 
persons whom I was attending for Gonorrhea, had here buta few months p 
ous to the epidemic, were very intemperate men, “not only resorted coutisiual 
places where the fever raged ; but actually lived i in a house where several were ili, 2 


one died of the yellow fever ; without having experienced the slightest faduapartl 
through the season, ) 
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perate climates, as Persia, is more severe in Egypt and 
Greenland ; but the Tartars and Kalmucs are the people who 
suffer most from its ravages. In England it is more fatal - 
than in France; in Russia and some parts ofGermany, at 
least one third of those attacked, are its victims, in Sweden 
about a tenth; and always more girls than boys. 

The distinct Small-pox, is generally less dangerous than 
the confluent, and when sporadic, less so than when epidem- 
ie To judge whether the Variola is confluent or discrete, 
it is only necessary to observe.the number of pustules on the 
face: if they are few, we may auger well of the. disease ; 
even when numerous on the rest of the body. 

Convulsions and epileptic fits in children, are the forerun- 
ners of the eruption, and according to some authors, an- 
nounce a benign Small-pox. I[nadults and the advanced in 
age, these symptoms are of bad omen. 

Hoemorrhages of the nose are favourable when they occur 
early in the disease. 

When previous to the eruption, the urine is whitish, re- 
sembling whey, and the pulse is full and soft, we may hope 
fora favourable termination. 

Boerhaave, Van-Swieten, Sydenham and other great ob- 
servers, have remarked that the slower the eruption is in 
coming out, the milder the disorder ; unless the delay is oc- 
casioned by a want of energy inthe vital powers. 

When the eruption has taken place regularly, the pimples 
are few, well formed, with a bright red circle at their base, 
and become successively white, opague and yellow, the fever 
abating or ceasing after the eruption, the skin soft, perspira- 
tion gentle, respiration and expectoration free, and urine 
copious and light coloured, no congestion towards the head 
or obstruction. in the abdomen ; when the swelling of the 
face continues until about the eleventh day and there is then 
a moderate diarrhoea, we have every reason to presage fa- 
vourably. 

On the contrary, the Physician will derive a fatal prognos- 
tic from ‘the violence of the fever and other symptoms that 
precede the eruption, if there is any severe local pain 
particularly in the chest, resembling that which 1s felt in 
pleurisy, which does not abate or disappear, after the 
eruption has taken place. 

We may anticipate a ¢onfluent or typhoid Small-pox, if 
from the beginning, the eyes are inflamed, the pulse quick 
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and small, the skin dry, hot, and sore to the touch; and there 
is a visible beating of the carotid and temporal arteries. 

If the eruption breaks out suddenly, and is irregular, if 
there is frequent syncope, violent sweats, flattening of 
the pustules with adark circle around them, a constant de- 
sire of making water accompanied with colic, livid and 
black spots, the face not swelled about the period of sup- 
puration, Hoematuria and other hoemorrhages, a tumefied 
abdomen painful to the touch, delirium, convulsions, subsul- 
ius tendinum, exhausted strength, alteration in the voice, loss 
of memory, and the frequent twinkling of the eyes, we 
must expect fatal consequences. 


Treatment. 


Ifthe Small-pox in its origin, was more fatal thao it is at 
present, it is not that it was ‘of a more malignant nature, OF 
that the discase has degenerated ; but beeause Physicians 
were ignorant of its proper mode of treatment, to which they 
have since, directed their particular attention. 

The preservative treatment was early resorted to, consist- 
ing firstin the use of mercury, afterwards innoculation, and 
lastly vaccination : for there is no disease (except the plague, ) 
avainst which medicine has so strenuously exerted itself. 
Boerhaave considered mercury and antimony as specifics 
against it, Lobb recommended zthiops mineral ; Berkley, 
tar water, Etmuller, and Langius, the tincture of myrrh. 
Rosen says, that the use of mercury prevents. the Small-pox, 
or lessens its violence; and was in the habit of giving to chil- 
dren that be wished to guard against the contagion, preven 
tive pills, consisting of calomel, camphor and gum guiacum, 
which he ordered to be taken for three months, at first twice, 
and afterwards three times a week, but all those means have 
been unavailing. 

Vaceination has happily succeeded those ineffectual. pre- 
scriptions. Before its discovery, ‘innoeulation had. done 
mueh to ameliorate the violence of the Smail-pox, but we 
were anxious for something more efficacious, and it was-re- - 
served for the immortal- Jenner torender to mankind this in- 
calculable service. 

It is impossible to lay down anfipisitive rule for the treat- 
ment of the Small-pox, as it-must vary according to the indi> 
eations which occur in each of its stages. 
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Od Stage.— Febrile Action.—As our success very much de~ 
pends on the means employed in the commencement of this 
stage, we must be careful not to omit any thing that may be 
essential ; therefore as soon as we perceive the first symp- 
toms of the disease, we must put the patient pn a. strict regi- 
men, forbidding the use of animal food and wine, prescribe 
cooling drinks, ‘and for nourishment, baked and boiled fruits. 

If the patient is a sucking infant, the nurse must be bled 
in case of plethora, and be “denicd animal food, spices Kc, 
and must resort to diluents to medicate her milk, as much 
as possible. 

In all cases, we must prevent the patient from going to 
bed before the fourth day, as the heat will accelerate the 
eruption which it is our business to retard as much as possi- 
ble, and as many are still prejudiced in favour of the heating 

system. the danger of which was first exposed by Sy deuham. 
When it is necessary for the patient to lay, it must be on a 
mattress, his covering must be light, his clothes frequently 

changed, he must oc asionally walk about the room, which 
must be kept cool,and the air often renewed. In Summer, 
when the heat is oppressive, the room should be every now 
and then sprinkled with ecld water, which in evaporating, 
absorbs a part of the caloric, and produces an agrceable 
tempcrature. 

injections are also usefully employed ; they clear the di- 
gestive canal, quiet the intestinal irritation, relieve the head- 
ach, and lessen the thirst and difficulty of breathing. ‘Their 
use must be discontinued towards the eruptive stage. 

In case of bilious symptoms, in order to free the primoe 
vice from indigestible matter, which might by irritation pre- 
vent the eruption, (in consequence of the great sympathy 
existing between the digestive and dermoid systems, ) we mnust 
prescribe tartar emetic, sweetened with manna, as is highly 
recommended by Huxham in such cases. 

The eruptive fever, may also be complicated with a mu- 
cus fever, particularly in children, (to whom the diarrhea is 
salutary.) tartar emetic, is also employed in this case, and 
may be administered every other day with manna; Hoff- 
man used it successfully with children, who were weak, and 
had a difficulty of breathing. Absorbents and anthe Imentics 
are to be used when the evacuations are green and offensive, 
When the fever is free frém complications, but is very vio- 
lent, (which is often the case) with a strong and-full pulse, it 
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must be abated by bleeding, and an antiphlogistic diet; a me- 
thod first employed by Rhazes, and whose utility has been 
confirmed by Svdenham. Bleeding in particular, is one of 
the most propitious means of lessening the symptoms and 
assisting the eruption, when it seems to take place with 
lifficulty : this appears to be solicited by nature itself, as we 
at times find all the distressing feelings alleviated by an 
ad fe bse 

Warm baths in relaxing the fibres, diminish the spasms, 
ani encourage the eruption, they have often been employed 
with great success by Phy sicians. The peasants of Hungary, 
immerse their children every day when hey have the 
Small-pox, and give them whey to drink. Vapour baths 
may be used instead of warm water. Emetics are useful 
not only as sudorifies; but also on account of the property 
they possess of quieting the irritation of the stomach, which 
is often shewn by spontaneous reachings and a pain in the 
epigastric region. 

Bleeding is most necessary in plethoric habits, and in 
those who live higtly, when inflammatory diseases prevail 
and the wind blows cold and dry ; it is hurtful, on the con- 
trary) in indigent persons and phlegmatic constitutions, when 
the weather is cloudy, warm and damp, and malignant dis- 
eases prevail; itis also contraindicated when the fever lin- 
gers, the pulse is slow, the vital powers reduced, and the 
extremities cold ; in this case it will be proper to administer 
tonics, as ice-water, wine &c. and blisters must be applied 
to the legs. 

When there is very great oppression, and a_ tendency 
towards organic inflammation, we must bleed as much 
as the indication appears to require ; to children, leeches 
should be applied behind the ears, and these means assisted 
by cooling drinks, such as chicken broth, barley water with 
nitre, lemonade, black berry syrup, and other acidulated 
drinks. If the blood flows with two much impetuesity to- 
wards the head, and there is great tention in the Hypochon- 
dria, we must bleed j in the foot, and make scarifications on 
the legs to divert the congestion and by atiracting a number 
of pustules to those parts, endeavour to prevent a confluent 
Small-pox. If there are frequent convulsive fits, the reme- 
dies must vary according to the prog icing Cause : sometimes 
baths, and sometimes antispasmodics are to be used. ‘ 
Opium, which accelerates the circulation of the blood and 
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inclines it to the head, is injurious in this stage of the disor- 

der, ifthe feyeris of an inflammatory character ; unless there 
is constant reaching, great diarrhoea and’ severe pain which 
imperiously demand its use. Sydenham and Cullen also re- 
commend it in violent convulsions. 

3d. Staye—Eruption.—On the approach of the eruption, 
we must prescribe gentle diaphoretics, such as a weak in- 
fusion of elder or linden tree flowers, Avicenna and.-after- 
wards Forestus considered a decoction of dried figs, very 
salutary, as having a tendency tothe skin, fracastorious 
asscribes the same property to a decoction of: lentil. We 
should also at this time pay particular attention to the eyes 
which must be frequently washed with a soft sponge, dipped 
in milk and water, or flax seed tea. 

If on the first appearance of the eruption, there is great 
anxiety, violent headach and subsultus tendinum ; these 
symptoms may, be removed by cupping on the shoulders. 
I have frequently seen this operation immediately followed 
by the most salutary effects, the result might probably be the 

same, if the application was made to the legs. The skin be 
ing very thick on the hands and fect, the eruption takes place 
with great diificulty, and the patient feels acute pain in those 
parts which may be relieved and the eruption facilitated by 
their immersion in warm flax seed tea, if there is a slight 
epistaxis, we must assist nature by pricking the nostrils 
with hogs bristles, and not hesitate to use the lancet 
during menstruation, if the discharge does not appear 
sufficiently abundant to produce the desired effect. 

Rosen recommends the application,of sinapisms to the 
face even after the pustules have appeared, as a means of 
preventing the deep pits which are their usual papseaorece- 

This would be a similar result to the one reported by Am- 
brose Parey, of a leprous face covered with pustules, which 
was perfectly cleansed by applying a blister. 

When the eruption takes place easily, there are but few 
pustules on the face, and no signs of plethora, the disease 
requires no remedy ; but ifthe eruption is retarded, and it is 
notin consequence of plethora, we must resort to emetics 

whose diaphoretic properties may be relied on. 
' Ifthe fever does not abate or c: ase after the eruption, and the 
pulse is still full and hard} bleeding becomes necessary, and 
blisters and sinapisms must beammediately applied, should 
the eruption suddenly — but if this is occasioned by” 
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a want of action, tonics,such as bark wine &c, must be ad- 
ministered. | 

ic is also during the period which elapses between the 
eruptive and secondary fever, when it is so important to keep 
up the eruption, and facilitate suppuration, that narcotics 
are beneficial, as besides their soothing properties, they have 
a tendency totheskin. ‘Their use isless urgent in the distinct 
than in the confluent Small-pox, in this case they often pro- 
duce wonderful effects, by lessening the sufferings occasioned 
by an acrimonious matter that fills up the pustules; keep- 
ing up the perspiration ; and thus preventing the absorption of 
the pus. Dehbaen thought so highly of narcotics, that he was 
in the habit of giving morning and evening, begining at the 
third day of the disease, from one ounce to an ounce and a 
half of a syrup composed of the white poppy. 

Both Cullen and Sydenham approve of this method, pro- 
vided it does not occasion constipation, and gave opium 
daily, as long as the patient had a motion every other day. 
Storck administered to those of his patients who were weak, a 
tonic mixture with Jaudanum, but this manner of giving 
opium, | do not consider so advantageous. ‘Tissot on the 
contrary, was very cautious in the administration of narcofies, 
and never allowed them, but when the eruption was extreme- 
ly painful, particularly in children, to stop excessive diar- 
riioea, and lessen the violence of the colic often induced by a 
long use of cooling drinks. In the administration of narco- 
tics, we must pay due attention to the degree of excitement 
which may indirectly be produced by the opium, and to its 
tendency towards checking the diarrhoea which is so often 
salutary to children during the period of suppuration. 

4th Stage—Suppuration.—lf the secondary fever displays 
itself with two much violence, the lancct may yet be used 
without any fear of interrupting the suppuration. Cullen 
has seen bleeding in such cases, produce instantaneous and 
happy effects, although there had been but a small quantity 
of blood taken. He recommends it during this stage when- 
ever the pulse is quick and full, and orders it to be repeated if 
the fever does not abate. It is thus that when in large ab- 
scesses there is plethora and excess of heat, the suppuration 
is promoted by bleeding ; it succeeds still better when the 
constitution of the patient and that of the atmosphere are. 
essentially inflammatory. “Should there be a complication of 
Angina, pleurisy, peripneumony, hoemoptisis or dysentaryg 
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the treatment suitable to local inflammaticns is to be em- 
ployed. Prima ratio, says Stoll, habenda est inflammationis 

During the secondary fever it is essential to keep up the 
salivation to which adults particularly incline. | [t begins 
when the eruption ts mpleted, or ashort time after, and is 
very viscous until the ‘Ravenih’d day. {t may early be assist- 
ed by appropriate gargles, as the decoction of mustard seed, 
or the oximel, when it is dilatory or suppressed, without being 
succeeded by tne swelling of the face and hands; a circuin- 
stance which is generally attended by fatal consequences. 
Opium is extremely useful in this case, experience, having 
proved that it very much excites, and often has recall: d 
the salivation. 

Wien this discharge is checked aad gargles have been 
unavailing, when thick phlegm obstructs the chest and 
stomach, that deglutition is almost impossiole; we may ven- 
ture an emetic, but with great caution as the consequences 
may be.dangerous. In this case, |] would recommend @s a 
means of preventing suffocation, that the patient should re- 
ceive into his mouth through a tube, the steam of a decoc- 
tion of mallows, myrrh, honey and vinegar, [ have found 
the greatest success from this application. 

When the salivation disappears, the swelling of the face 
subsides, and the strength is exhausted ; Hoffman recom- 
mends the zthiops mineral: might it not also he excited by 
the use of mercury, or by its combination with opium and 
bark. 

The diarrhcea must not be checked, unless it prostrates the 
strength, the pustules are depressed, and their intervals of a 
livid colour; when mild as tringents, and narcotics must be 
administered. 

It frequently happens, during the secondary fever, that a 
repercussion of the variolous matter takes place on some of 
the organs, and occasions death, in cases of Small-pox 
of the most benign character. This superabundance of hu- 
mours, may be dispersed by diuretics, antiseptics ‘and acidu- 
lated diluents; mineral acids have been particularly recom- 
mended ; but I think cathartics will better, and more speedily 
procure the desired effect. Mead and Huxham, highly 
extol their virtue in such cases, without giving a. preference 
to any particular kind ; but as mercury, (the German reme- 
dium pancreston,) has been so highly recommended asa 


“eorrector of the Small-pox, by eminent Physicians, and even 
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wonsidered a specific by some ; 1 do not hesitate to prescribe 
it combined with jalap, although | have not ascertained by 
the test of experience; whether it has more Intrinsic virtue 
than other cathartics. 

In France, they are indebted for this purging system in the 
sec oudary fever, to the school of Monipe llier, which took the 
idea from the Arabians, to Whose practice its pupils adhered 
for a lon& time. When the pustules flatten, are surrounded by 
a purple circle, and the swelling of the face disappears, they 
recommend to purge briskly, disapprove of th. use of tonics 
and blisters, but expeet wonders from cathartics 

Inthe coma somnolentum, which supervenes during the 
secondary fever, the application of blisters to the back of the 
neck has been tried, but if any good effects have ever result- 
ed from their use, it may be attributed to their evacuating 
properties, for m this soporous affection, an Increase of Irrita- 
bility and inflammation, must be hurtful, besides their inju- 
rious tendency to constipate and diminish the secretion’ of 
urine. 

When there is a congestion towards the chest, the best 
means to be rcsorted to, are large blisters applied to the seat 
of oppression or to the legs, a free use of bar ley water sweet- 
ened with honey, and a few doses of kermes mineral. Bag- 
livi mentions the ease of a child labouring under very great 
dyspnoea, In consequence of the repercussion of the variolous 
eruption, from whom he drew about two pounds of blood by 
cupping all over the body; he afterwards had the patient 
wrapped up i warm cloths, and the next day, anointed all 
over with a mixture of sweet oil and spirit of ammoniac, 
which recalled the eruption in great abundance, relieved the 
oppression, and the child recoyered. ‘The same author as- 
serts having thus successfully treated the repercussion of oth- 
er eruptions which occurred during malignant fevers. 

Should a difficulty of making. ‘water supervene, Syden- 
ham and others, recommend that the patient should walk - 

about the room: | cannot imagine what benefit is to be de- 
rived from this practice, and | even think it may be attended 
with dangerous consequences. Relief however must be pro- 
cured, for the affection of the head soon succeeds ‘a suppres- 
siou of urine. Ifthe urine is thick, but without’ burning, a 
strong decoction of the twriticum repens, (1) the dandelion 
with the salt of amber, and glauber salts, which is at once 
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Jaxative and diuretic, can be adniinistered, and the muriatic 
acid, if the fever is violent. 

If the emission of urine is attended with much pain, the 
patient must take chicken broth, mild narcotic s, and injec- 
tions of flax-seed tea and sweet oil. and if the irritation does 
not subside we must bleed repeatedly. : 

Of ail the complications of this dreadful malady, aone are 
more alarming than hee: maturia, bloody stools and hoemop- 
tisia; which must be attacked by bleeding, until the pulse is 
reduced, and the*suffering abated : blood letting in this case, 
produces a salutary revulsion from the seat of haemorrhage ; 
but if to these symptoins, are adde da weak pulse, cold e x- 
tremities and fainting fits, death is almost certain. The most 
powerful remedies now to be used, are alum, sulphuric acid 
and bark. 

Should the suppuration take place regularly, and the pus- 
tules become white, | would strongly recommend their ‘be- 
ing opened all over the body, and particularly op the hands 
and fe et, where the skin is so thick, with a sharp instrument, 
to give egress to the matter, which frequently occasions dis- 
tressing consequences; the surface must afterwards be wash- 
ed with warm water id a soft sponge, this to be repeated 
twice a day, and the clothes free quently changed. Another 
advantage to be derived from this method, is that pustules 
thus opened, seldom leave any pits. 

5th Stage—Desiccrtion—During the desiccation of the 
pustules; particularly if aheating treatment has been -em- 
ployed, it frequently happens that a fatal diarrhoea ensues ; 
the drink in this case must be milk and water with an occa- 
sional use of narcotics ; blisters can also be applied, but their 
effects are more tardy. We must not confound this diar- 
rhoea with the salutary one to which children are subject, and 
which may easily be recognised, by its being unattended 
with griping, its not weakéning the patient, and not interfe- 
ring with the salivation. 

When the secondary fever is over, the pustules are dry 
‘and the patient not too weak ; the warm bath or ablutions 
ofwarm water are frequently to be used, the clothes changed 
at least twice a day; and cooling cathartics given every 
now and then. Should there still be slight febrile symptoms, 
bark,. Mynsicht’s Elixir of Vitriol, or other tonics are ne- 
cessary, after which the patient must usé gentle exercise in 


the open air. 
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A case of abseess of the Antrum Mazillare, attended with ex- 
tensive caries of bone, by J. De La Morra, M.D. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CAROLINA JOURNAL. 


Centlemen.—Permit me to renew the declaration, that 
the science of Medicine and Surgery, cannot be better pro- 
moted, than by a register of cases, interesting In their origin, 
progress and termination. The interchange of medical 
learning, communicable through the medium of a public 
A cabaaw must be appreciated by every individual who values 
the pro fession, or aspires to advance the cause of humanity. 
At the present time, Popraye ments in the healing art, are as 
regular and progressive as the evolutions of the planetary SyS- 
tem, and the labours in the ove, are no less objets of regard, 
than the maguitude and sublimity of the other. However 
smali the modicum in the dissemination of facts, yet, when 
mukiplied, their aggregation may amount to something be- 
yond ordinary consideration 3 and he who brings his offering 
to the shrine of Medical science, alike the dispe nsations of 
the poor man, should be kindly received and considered as 
acceptable, as the more bountiful gifts of the rich in medical 
lore. With these impressions, | offer to your consideration 
the following case, briefly drawn up, and intended, should 
any anomalous points therein contained be deemed worthy 
publicitv, you will give them a place in your Journal. 

Diseases of the Antrum Maxillare, have ever been consi- 
dered as tedious in treatment and procrastinating in cure.— 
Tumors arising either within this cavity, or adjacent thereto, 
may be timely removed, with a loss of bony substance, and 
operations have been performed when fungous excressences 
of considerable size, have been extirpated. Yet, when this 
part is subjected to abscess, notwithstanding an early and 
convenient opening be made for the exit of purulent matter, 
and such cases submitted to the best surgieal talents ; the 
disease yields to no remedial means, but proves a source of 
considerable annoyance to the unfortunate sufferer. 
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The oe to which | shall particularly refer, is a female: 
of about 12 vears of age, who complained in the incipicnt 
stage, of a small projection or tumor within the mouth, situa- 
ted over the palatine bones: on inspection, it was found soft 
and containing pus; an opening was made which discharged 
freely. Some detergent application was recommended, and 
the patient left to the management of the attendants, with the 
usual directions, in relation to attention to the state of the 
sysiem, &c. 

About ten days after, | was called to see the patient, who 
presented to the first glance on the countenance, cousidera- 
ble tumefaction about the Ieft side of the face, extending 
around the orbit of the eye, and so including the lids, as to oc- 
casion their closure. The presence of some stupor, and verti- 
ginous affection of the head, which, either from determination 
of blood to that part, or Increased inflam: vory action, influ- 
enced me to the resort of depleting and antiph logistic means. 
The inflammation unyielding to the discussing treatment, 
and finding the part below the inner canthus somewhat pro- 
jecting with evident fluciy; ation, | ordered a soft bread and 
mullk poultice. Afterthe lapse ofa few hours, an opr hiug was 
made which gave vent to about one ounce of matier. From 
this time, a discharge was gradually produced, out on in- 
specting the mouth, | perceived the incision made at its 
rool, was a channel for offensive pus, although the inflam- 
matory action had abated in some degree, yet there was a 
pointing and evident appearance of accumulation about the 
external angle of the eve, and extending immediately over 
the os male. My paticnt now laboured under much febrile 
excite ment, accompanied with a profuse and foetid discharge. 

From the last external opening, I perceived an exfoliation 
hom to take place, and on enlarging the orifice, which be- 
came necessary, the whole of the os male protruded and was 
thrown off, with the entire portion that assists in forming 
the base of the orbit ofthe eye. Pieces of bone, were thrown 
out daily from the orifice near the inner canthus, as also from 
the nostril of the same side, which when collected together, 
filled the palm of the hand. Iwas. convinced, the disease 
extended to the partition of the antrum above the alveolar 
processes of the superior maxillary bone of that side, and my 
conjectures were confirmed, by removing two of the molar 
‘teeth, which formed an: xitfor other portions The ravages 

of the disease, was not yet limited, with the flow of sanious 
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matter: from the roof of the mouth, all the bone forming the 
leit palatine plates, exfoliated and were removed. ‘The tu- 
mefaction subsiding, a constant icorous discharge issued 
from the orifices, and also from the nose for eignt months. 
A probe introduce: | through the orifice, made at tie external 
angle of the orbit, could be passed into the mouth, and Fea- 
diiy through the opening, made by tie removal of the teeth. 
A seton was Inserted following the tract above described ; 

and altsouzh this plan of treatment has been reprobated, and 
ifs utility impeached, still in this instance it evidently aided 
is the spec dy removal of the caries portions of bone, after it 
was witidrawn, the discharge continued, atrenuated, a strong 
injection of sulphate of zinc was used, which, being steadily 
pursued produced a healtuy change. ‘The external and in- 
ternal orifices soon closed, and with the exception of a very 
inconsiderable discharge from the nostril of the affected side, 
the patient is well, having a depression about the lower lid, 
which separates that from the upper, much more -considera- 
ble than is observed on the opposite side. 

This ease has been drawn ou! with the intention of rela- 
tine the complete removal of the os male, and its separation 
at its juncture with other bones at the transverse and zygo- 
matic sutures. The plan of treatment conveys. no novelty, 
but rather strengthens the practice adopted, and recommen- 
ded by sdme of our best Surgeons, in similar cases. 


Respectfully your obedientservant, 
J. De La Mortas 
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Case of Peritoneal Inflammation, after confinement termina~ 
ting in suppuration, by M, C. Mc Lorinan, M. D. 


Mrs. A. F. was delivered of her-fourth child 29th of Dec. 
1824. Her labour was easy, and on the eighth day, she 
arose and sat up for some hours, when feeling fatigued she 
went to bed; early the next morning, she experienced a se- 
vere chill, which continued. for several hours without any re- 
action. About 10 o’clock, a slight reaction was observed} 
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atthis time she was deliv’ jous, her pulse contracted, fluttering 
and quick, and she was thought by the attendants in articu- 
lo, mortis, medical aid could not be obtained, in conse- 

uence of whicha neighbor came, and took a small quantity 
of blood from her arm. On the nextday, viz. the 10th day, 
about eight ounces of blood were again taken. This gave her 
much relief, she became sensible, ‘and requested to be bled 
more freely, which however was not complied with. She 
was given tea grains oj calomel three times successively, 
without producing any evacuation, she was next given three 
wine glass fulls of castor oi} at intervals, without producing 
any effect. Her sister in law, a very intelligent midwife, 
thought that cloths moistened with a solution of glauber- 
salts, might have some effect in relieving the soreness of the 
abdomen, and also assist in producing an evecuatien, accor- 
dingly it was applied and in fifteen minutes a copious evac- 

uation was obtained, which greatly relieved the tension and 

ain in the abdomen. Smail blisters were afierwards ap- 
plied over different parts of the abdomen, and bark given to 
break the fever. This treatment was pursued until the 19th 
of January, (which was thirteen days from her attack,) when 
1 first saw her. 

She then complained ofa heaviness in the abdomen, which 
had troubled her during ber. sickness, and of costiveness, 
which had continued, (except when relieved by me dicine.) 
from her first attack. Her fever was always present which 
increased during the night, accompanied with delirium, | 
ordered her purgative medicines, and light nourishing diet, 
and the bark was withdrawn, because it was considered _in- 
jurious- . Her abdomen became always tumid, whenever a 
free evacuation was not obtained, and the bow els were so 
torpid, as to require very active cathartics. Her diet con- 
tinued to be very light; for the least quantity of wine or bark, 
invariably ageravated the fever, the tenseness and pain of 
the abdomen still continued, and she has, (some days after 
seeing her,) complained of a hardness, exactly around the 
umbilicus. To this part a blister was applied, and in two 
days after, she consented that | should examine it. Ou do- 
ing so I discovered an evident tumour, pointing outwards 
through the umbilicus, and could distinctly feel a fluc- 
tuation of matter. | made a puncture in consequence, 
through the umbilicus, when the matter spouted out 
against the wall which was two yards off. Upwards of two 
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quarts and a pint of matter came away, of ti?” yellow aad 
white flakey appearance. This discharge cotinued for 
ten days, when it changed to a sanious whey ike \c@asis- 
tence. Hectic supervened with copious cold clammy sweats 
and distressing cough, and great emaciation. Sie was now 
given bark, cooling regimen, and nourishing diet, she 
continued slowly to recover for two mouths and a half, 
when the parts cicatrised and all the dangerous and distress- 
ing Symptoms disappeared. In this case, had she heen freely 
bled in the first instance, and copious evacuations excited, 
these distressing symptoms would not, | am. persuaded, have 
supervened. * 


* We quote the following passage from “‘ Dr. Armstrong’s work, on Puerperal fever, 
of the termination of one case which he had in a similar manner with the above’ When 
froin a cautions survev of all the symptoms, there are grounds to believe that the stage 
of excitement is past or upon the point of declination, every thought of general venesec- 
tion ought to be abandoned and if any measures can then save the life of the patieut, 
which is indeed inost doubtful, laxatives and opiates are by far the most likely, together 
with light nutritious food, exhibited in small quantities at once. But it must be always 
recollected whenever a highly inflammatory disease has unimpededly runits course, that 
the vital orgaus are generally somewhere wrecked towards its conclusion ; so that if it 
were possible, at that advanced period, to abstract whatever remains of fever may be 
present, the patient would most frequently die, from the organic mischief previously 
induced. Yet now and then a remarkable recovery, does take place fromthe last stage of 
the puerperal fever, even when no proper measures had been used in the first. An instance 
of thiskind once fell under my observation, in which an opening took place spontaneously 
at the navel, ufter the patient had struggled several days with extreme irritation and ex- 
haustion, and the lucbid scrum and coagulable flakes effused into the abdomen from inflam- 
mation, were evacuated at this opening which finally closed, and the long continued heelir 


creasing, the patient got quite well at last —Editors.. 


ART. IV. 


Letters addressed to the Agricultural Society of South Caroline, 
on the means of improving the health, of the Lower Coun- 


try, by Josep Jounson, M. D.~ . 


Gentlemen—It. would be presumption in me to offer any 
thing to your Society on Agri¢ultural subjects : but as we 
are all interested in the health ‘and prosperity of the low 
fountry, and the members of your Society more deeply than 
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others, L submit to vou the result of my reflections on this, 
the chief object. of my attention. 

Chas this part of the State is more sickly now than former- 
ly, [ believe you will all agree ; that it may become worse, 
1S ascertained ; and on the consequenc es of this progressive 
deterioration, we must all look with anxiety and apprehen- 
sion. 

As far as my observation goes, this increase of sickness 
commenced with the abandonment of the Inland Rice fields, 
and has advanced in proportion to the number abandoned, 
and the quantity of high land cleared. By the former an 
immense increase was occasioned in the quantity of miasma- 
ta; bv the latter, the most efficient means of purifying the 
Atmosphere were removed. 1 confidently hope that the evil 
may be arrested in lis progress, and in a great measure re- 
moved by means, within the reach and control of all. 

That other countries have been ruined by the gradual de- 
terioration of climate, can be proved by history ; and the situ- 
ation of Italy in particular, may be known from the publica- 
tions of Sismondi, Chateauvicu’ and others.—Even where 
rice is cultivated on the Banks of the Arno and the Po, al- 
though sickiy, the prevalence of sickness is nothing coumpar- 
ed w ith that in the neglected Sea Coast, and even the Cham- 
pagna di Roma, which was once the varde nof Italy. We 

also know that where countries had been notoriously sickly, 
they have been rescued from that deplorable situation by 
proper draining and cultivation. Particular instances of 
this kind in our own State, must be familiar to you all, and 
the reverse from neglect or imprudence, is unhappily too true. 
Many healtiy situations have been ruined by inconsiderate 
clearings—by Mill ponds and Reserves, and again have been 
restored to health by removing the sources of sickness. 

Private interest and individual enterprise alone may effect 
the improvements contemplated. Where several are inter- 
ested they must associate, and where all will not do so, legis- 
lative aid must be obtained. A planter may turn his atten- 
tion to his own abandoned rice field, or be annoyed by those 
of other people. He knows that the soil is of the first quality 
of blue clay, superior to a great proportion of tide land. He 


. knows that excellent crops have been madé from it in favor- 


able seasons. ‘ He reads of the system of draining and irri- 
ation practised in China and other parts of-Asia. Helearns 
at a very cheap and simple machine ‘may be used to flow 
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his fields when too dry, and to relieve him when there is an 
excess of water. He purchases his neighbours property for 
a trifle and removes the nuisance.* He makes certain and 
abundant crops, and his success in a few years induces others 
to follow his example, and the dry culture of such fields be- 
comes general. Give me leave to offer the suggestion of a 
friend, a man of the first respectability—that flax would 
probably succeed as well in such grounds as in the low 
country of Holland. If not exceeding my province I would 
more particularly recommend that they be allotted to all the 
purposes of grazing and soiling. By this plan, all occasion 
for the unwholesome reserves would be obviated and the 
place for the reserve become the richest part of the field.— 
The cultivation of Sugar Cane as food for cattle of all kinds 
both in summer and winter, may be well worth your consi- 
deration. {It would be a most luxuriant crop in such lands, 
and the juice when fermented and distilled is said to be more 
profitable in Georgia than the cultivation of Sea Island Cot- 
ton A few enterprising men may soon improve a neighbor- 
hood and enable their families to reside so near their own 
planting Interests, as to superintend and inspect them daily. 

If frou your own experience, you are satisfied of the 
great advantages resulting from your cesidence on your plan- 
tations throughout the winter, what must be the additional 
advantages of such superintendence in the Summer and 
Autumn—the most interesting and important part of the 
whole year. ' 

That it is more advantageous to manure and impréve an 
id field than to clear a new one, is insisted on by the most 
experienced farmers, even in countries where wood is much 
more valuable than with us and the cost of manure much 
greater. Independent of the facility with which an immense 
mass of manure may be collected by alternate strata of marsh 
grass, stable manure, fennel and other weeds, turfand marsh 
mud, &c.—the first cost of the land is the most conclusive 
consideration, for without such collection the planter will 
require at least twice the quantity of land for a change of 
fields. By rendering an old field productive, you not only 
recover so much land actually lost, but save the necessity of 
holding a greater quantity of land than is required for culti- 
vation and preserve the trees for the advantage of health. 


* The deserted Rice fielde are the Pontine Marshes of South-Carolina. 
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Is it not better to manure a field until it yields 30 or 46 
bushels or more of corn, to the acre, than to clear a new one, 
which will not yield more than 15 or 20? Will not the same 
tabour, time and expense effect the former as the latter, ex- 
cept where the wood be readity sent to market ? Would not 
the effectual draining ofagreat portion of the inland swamps 
and rice fields, enable them to afford the most abundant crops 
of corn, hay, &c.? Would not some such system of culture, 
greatly improve the prospect of health in this part of the 
State. ? 

To give some idea of the simplicity and effect of a ma- 
chine for draining fields incommoded by back water, or 
fromany other cause too wet, f send a rough model of one 
that may be made by any carpenter, from materials always 
at hand, which will cuable cach mau ce mploy ed on it to 
raise about 7 (5 gallons of water per minute * : 

Besides the « draining of such cleared swamps, there are 
bays and poads in the neighborhood of every plantation, 
the draining of which would greatly promote ‘the health ot 
the vicinity. Another fruitful source of disease is the neg- 
lected stagnant water in the ditches and canals of the rice 
fields, after the water has been let off preparatory to harvest. 
You refresh the water in your fields as often as bubbles and 
scum, which denote fermentation, are observed to collect; 
but negleet that mn the ditches altogether as soon as the rice 
is ripe. From the continued warmth of the weather for the 
space of two months after this period, it is obvious that a 
vast quantity of stagnant water must be in these ditches, and 
a proportionate quantity of noxious exhalation be the conse- 
quence. The exhalations resulting from rice culture are 
trifling compared with those from neglect and oversight in 
leaving stagnant water where there veed not be any. The 
spirited and commendable experiment made by our neigh- 
bours of Savannah, has not succeeded quite as_ well as they 
merited. With deference | think this is owing to two cir- 
eumstances; all the neighbouring rice fields are not sub- 
jected to dry culture, and they whieh are so subjeeted are 
not perfectly drained. The water stagnating in the drains 
from May to November, 1 believe to be the-cause of sickness 
in the vicinity. If they will not construct machinery for 
throwing off this water, they should at least make it ebb and 


“flow in the ditches with every tide. 


* This may beseen at Chisholmand Taylogs’s counting house. 
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Give me leave to offer an opinion as to the precautions that 
may be uselul if not necessary to a family about to spend 
the summer in the country. A residence in villages is notad- 
visable—the distance from your plantation is generally so 
great as torender your superintendence difficult if not inef- 
ficient, and your health is endangered by every change of 
weather that may overtake you on the way, or that may 
detain you at the plantation. The dissipation and rivalry 
that will always arise in such settlements, very soon render 
them unsuited to health and economy. A ‘suitable place 
may generally be found within.a mile or two of your plant- 
ing interest, where you may: inspect every thing, and obtain 
your supplies without difficulry or delay. If two or three 
families would unite in such a plan, it would of course be 
more agreeable. 

In making the choice, a pine ridge free from moss, having 
a moderate slope, should be preferred ; but no such place 
should be finally adopted until it is ascertained to afford good 
wholesome clear water. The associates should agree, in 
writing, not to make a clearing or even cut fire wood with- 
ina giv en distance. of the settlement ; to provide for making 
alarge fire morning and evening mM seme central situation 
for the purpose of rarifying the air, expelling the dampness 
and consuming the surrounding atmosphere ; likewise to 
keep a certain space around each house clear of grass, weeds 
and brush, allef which retain much moisture. The chilly, 
damp night air. the heavy chilling dews in the morning, and 
the extreme heat of the sun, should be carefully avoided, 
All such extremes have a great tendency to excite this dis- 
ease of summer and autumn, especially where the extremi- 
ties of the body are chilled. by being wet with dew, and 
the sun beaming with intense heat on the head. In such 
cases a warm bath would have the best effect in equalizing 
the circulation and heat of the body. Neo one should ever 
lie down or sit in wet clothes. 

In other countries similarly situated, great attention is 
paid to diet, and 1 have no doubt of its advantages... All ex- 
cess in eating and drinking is forbidden—the food should be. 
abundant, rourishing and ‘simple ; the only restrictions gen- 
erally observed are as to eggs, butter and milk as food. 

if any. preventive medicine is necessary, it certainly should 
not be of a debilitating nature ; the mild tonics, such as bit+ 
fers and bark, would be useful, and by many are deemed 
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necessary. To obviate as far as possible the consequences 
of occasional exposure to rain, wet feet, and other contingen- 
cies of this nature, the best precaution is the daily use of the 
cold bath on an empty stomach at any time of the day, but 
particularly i in the morning, The most convenient way cf 
applying it probably is, the effusion of a pitcher of cold we 
ter over the neck and shoulders. 

I forbear to urge the advantages to be derived from a 
residence near your plantations throughout the year. Econ- 
omy and superior skill and care will probably enable the 
planter to make a profit of 8 or 10 per cent, on his capital, 
whereas 4 Is now the utmost that is gener ally realized. Ho- 
ping that these suggestions may be ‘corrected and i improved. 
by your practical knowledge and experi nee, 

} am, with much respect, 


Your obedient humble servant, 
JOSEPH JOHNSON. 
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Lo the Agricultural Society of South Carolina. 


Gentlemen—The opinions expressed in my communica: 
tion about a year ago, having been illustrated and confirmed 
by publications which have since appeared, particularly by 
the address of Dr. Scriven, to the Corporation of Sav aunah, 
and by the article in the Quarterly review, on Malaria; I 
again address you ov the improvement of the Health of the 
neighbouring Country. 

it may be re collected, that | considered the neglected In- 
land Rice fields, as the Pontine marshes of this State, and 
urged that they should be drained and cultivated as meadows, 
for all the purposes of Grazing and Soiling. J likewise re- 
commended as strongly, that Planters should secure for them- 
selves some Summer retreat, as pear as possible to their own 
Plantations, and give some rules for making such selections 
and for preserving health during a residence. there in the 

sickly season ofthe year. Some inquiry having been made 
as to other particulars, | willendeavour to detail as many as 
may be deemed useful, and show the necessity for early and 
diligent attention tothe subject, from all who own property 
in the low Country. 

In reclainving the old Rice fields [ believe that little more 
is necessary,‘ than to repair the outer! Banks, with large 
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Tranks sufficiently low, to secure the prompt and complete 
discharge of water, that may flow into them from the differ- 
entleads. I believe that the old ditches in their present sit- 
uation, though not sufficient for Rice culture, would require 
litle or no work, to render them sufficient for meadows. 
A good spring ditch to intercept the water that would other- 
wise run into the field and discharge it beyond the Bank, 
may be found useful. But in such details, your greater ex- 
perience will be the best guide. By cultivating these very 
fi iclds, our Predecessors were able to live on their Planta- 
tions, throughout the year, raise large families and accumu- 
late fortunes, without the advantages of. machinery, and 
while the price of Riec was only halfof what it now affords. 
“ow that their cultivation is discontinued, they are in a much 
worse situation, than when in the state of nature, the white 
Vopulation has mostly left the Country, and the owner can 
no longer visit and superintend his planting Interest, except 
at the risk of his life. This danger is growing progr essively 
greater, and its consequences more alarming. 

As to the choice of a residence, | think it ‘should be either 
close to where the salt water ebbs and flows, or in some dry 
situation in the Pine land, as described in my last. In the 
former case,sthere must be no Rice field, pond or other 
fow ground in the vicinity, or these must be so drained that 
no Water can remain stagnant in. them, not even in the 
ditches. In both cases the under brush weeds, and:grass 
around must likewise be carefully kept down, for so great 
is the quantity of moisture or dampness, retained by them, 
so rapid is their growth and the decay of their foliage on and 
near the ground, that different places have proved more or 
less healthy, in different years, in proportion to the atten- 
tion bestowed on this object. 

Inmy last, 1 gave-an opinion that a healthy situation 
might generally be founds within a mile or*two of every 
man’s planting interest. “I still think this. practicable by 
opening the natural drains to the neighbouring Bays and 
other low grounds, or so ditching them, that the water nay 
readily run off. The trees must not be: cut downin or near 
them, but the brush cleared as much as possible. 

For the preservation of health, uniformity of-residence in 
one place is highly important ; occasional visits to town 
and vice versa will endanger health, whilé a residence in 
either place might secure it. -Soalso in occasionally spend- 
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ing a night on the plantation or other neighbouring places, 
instead of sleeping uniformly in the summer residence.* 

While | remind you of the very numerous and respectable 
families that resided in every part of this low country 
throughout the year, before the Revolution ; let me likewise 
draw your attention to the remaining evidences of the atten- 
tion paid by these residents, to the draining of the country, 
You cannot fail to recollect with admiration the very exten- 
sive deep ditches still to be seen in all the places then inha- 
bited, and which the neglect for more than half a century, 
has not been able to deface. You cannot fail to observe the 
co-incidence of increasing sickness and desertion, in pro- 
portion to the neglect of these drains. ‘The old Inhabitants 
tell us, how very abundant stock of every kind was previous 
to the Revolution, and at how low a rate it was then sold. 
It is not to be wondered at, we are surrounded by one of the 
finest growing countries in the world, and are yet dependant 
on the neighbouring States for our supplies. 

Excuse the anxiety expressed on this subject, the very 
existence of Charleston depends on the prosperity of the low 
country, and their interests, have always been proportion- 
ate and reciprocal. 

| I remain Gentlemen, 


Your obedient humble servant, 
JOSEPH JOHNSON. 
CHARLESTON, Feb. 14, 1825. 


* By the employment of a private Tutor, your children may be educated with econo- 
my and effect, while you retain the immediate care of their health and religious and 
moral principles. 


: / ART. V. 


4 
Mase of the derangement of the Spleen and Liver, terminatin 
fatally in vomiting of blood, with Remarks, by Tuomas Y. 
Simons, M. D. 


There aremo organs of the animal economy more fre- 
quently deranged in this country than the Spleen and Liver 
and the diseases resulting therefrom extend perhaps to as 
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as fn any portion of the earth. It is important then that the 
pathology of these viscera should be carefully observed, and 
every contribution given illustrative of their diseased struc- 
ture. With this view I have thought the following case 
would not be uninteresting accompanied with some re- 
marks. 

Mr. , Until the age of 22 had lived in the 
citv, was of robust habit, and had never had a fit of sickness 
of any importance. Having obtained a planting interest 
he retired into the country, where he lived all the year, and 
contracted the intermittent fever, which was relieved in 
winter, but in summer when’ again exposed to the exelting 
cause it was reproduced. It was thus with him for many 
vears, alternately, in the winter relieved and in the summer 
attacked, a circumstance common to many planters living 
in the country, throughout the year, and he at length became. 
so familiar to these attacks as to regard them (as & matter 
of course.) requiring no particular remedies except when 
very violent, and frequently he would participate in the 
pleasures of the chase, while labouring uader the attack — 
‘This course of things had continued for many years, until he 
was attacked with vomiting of blood, which threatened his 
life and which it was difficult to arrest. As soon however as 
he was relieved by the active depleting remedies necessary 
on such occasions, his appetite became so voracious as not te 
be controlled and this was always the case on his recovery 
alter every attack, and it was impossible to get him to sub- 
na in any degree to diet and regimen ; although apparent- 
ly in the enjoyment of good health, the chylopoetic viscera 
never performed faithfully their office, in consequence of 
which he was obliged to take cathartic medicines frequent- 
ly, to relieve him of oppression and assist the operations of 
nature. Thishad continued for many years, nearly every 
year of which he was attacked with fever and threatened 
with yomiting of blood. ‘There was in this case always the 
following indications of disease.» His countenance was al- 
ways pale and sallow, hisabdomen enlarged and sensibly so 
in the region of the spleen, his bowels were never regular, 
but always either constipated or relaxed, and although ag 
before mentioned his appetite was great, the Chylopoetie: 
viscera never performed their duty and he was always puff- 
ed and heavy after meals.” His pulse was always full, slow 
and intermittent, and this he attributed to an anomalous 
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constitution rather than toa positive deranged state of some 
viscus. “It is remarkable that this gentieman under sucli 
“circumstances possessed an amiable temper and his compa- 
ny was much sought after and much estimated: Such is a 
brief history of this case before I attended Mr. . Upon 
_ being called to him in consequence of the death of his former 
Physician; | told him as he had previously been told the 
true cause of his disease ; that the spleen was enlarged and 
the whole intestinal circulation was directed to that viscus, 
and that it was indispensibly necessary to produce an equi- 
librium of action in the circulating system. To effect this 
he was advised to undergo a full “alterative treatment, and 
retire early from the country and travel. He consented, 

but on getting great relief, he became impatient of the ne- 

cessary restrictions and resumed his former av ocations. In- 
deed he was so absorbed in his planting interests that no- 

thing could abstract him from it. 

Exposing himself thus to the exciting cause the disease 
again appeared in the summer of 1823. He was extreme- 
ly sallow with clammy moisture in his skin, which was hot, 
his tongue furred, and considerable nausea, and irritability 
of stomach ; his pulse was full, strong and intermittent, and 
there was considerable cerebral excitement; [ bled him ve 
ry freely, until the pulse softened and assumed a more regu- 
lar action, he was then given calomel and rhubarb, anc 
afterwards snake-root and salts, when he passed immensc 
quantities of dark grumous putrid blood resembling very 
much the black vomit, but differed in giving a purplish huc 
to white paper dipped in it, with this there was not the slight- 
est portion of bile intermixed. When this blood’ had passed 
I could feel _a sensible diminution in the region of the spleen. 
He was subjected to an alterative course, and a large blister 
applied to the left Hypochondriac and epigistric regions, he 
gradually recovered, but never to as great a degree as in his 
former attacks ; he went about however and indulged his 
appetite. This continued until October, whea he complain- 
ed to me of feeling heavy, and having spit up’some blood, 
J advised him instantaneously to be bled, he declined however 
until the evening, as he had some business to transact. in 
pursuing his business ke unfortunately took some salts in soda 
water. He felt so unwell he returned home, the medicine 
commenced to operate, when he passed up and down an 
immense quantity of blood. 1 was immediately sent for, 
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on arriving I found him speechless and completely exhaust- 
ed, the vessels collapsed and a cold clammy perspiration all 
over the surface. I endeavoured to bring ona reaction, and 

‘hen by bleeding to abstract the circulation from its fatal di- 
rection, aslightreaction took place, but on opening a vein a 
fow drops of blood only escaped, and a collapse immediately 
suececded. He was again seized with vomiting, and the 
blood spouted out of his mouth, ina gush to the amount of a 
halt : rallon, every means was used to check this determina- 
tion, but with no effect, and he died the next morning, hav- 
ing vomited and passed by stool several gallons of blood. 

Post \iortem, examination. On opening the abdomen the 
whole of the intestines and mesentery were pale and colour- 

, butno deviation from a natural state. ‘he spleen was 
‘ ve much eplargcd, extending as low as the left fliac region, 

id occupying almost the whole of the left cavity of the ab- 

domen. it was flaccid in conse quence of the great quantity of 
blood Which had come from it. The splenic arteries and 
veins were much enlarged, as well as those of the stomach, 
and particularly the vasa brevia. 

Tie liver was almost completely covered by the omentum 
and intestines protruded to the right cavity by the enlarged 
spleen; it was contracted not larger than a good sized kid- 
wid and its Acini were much obliterated. The kidneys 

vere rather larger than common. There were no other 
parts materially changed. 

In this case, the whole of the intestinal circulation had 
been directed to the spleen, and the portal circulation thus 
diminished, and consequently a deficiency of biliary secre- 
tion, to carry on digestion faithtully. Hence the constant 
irregularity in the action of the alimentary canal, and the 
alternate laxity and constipation. Cases of direction of the 
intestinal circulation to the spleen is we!l known to be the 
consequence of the frequent recurrence of Intermittent fever, 
as a similar direction to an enlarged and diseased liver is 
the consequence of frequent recurrence of Bilious remittent 
fever, and it is importantin chronic affections of this kind to 
ascertain whether the patient has been affected previously 
with intermittent or remittent fever, as in the one the in- 
creased circulating action will be to the spleen in the other, 
to the liver. 

In this country, intersected with immense bodies of swamp 


Jands, and reserves of water kept back for oe culture of 
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rice, all who are exposed to the miasina, arising from these 
sources, are victims of remittent and intermitte nt fevers, 
and their sequelae diseased liver and spleen. Few persons 
who constantly live, In such an atmosphere have a sound 
liver and spleen, and it is much to be regretted that the great 
proportion of the lower part of our state is thus situated. It 
is somewhat singular that this state of things is confined to 
the white population. While the white man is seen shivering 
with ague, his countenance cadaverous, and _ his temper 
splenetic.—The black, is fat pluinp and glossy, in the full 
enjoyment of health, and vigor. 

The great desideratum is not the cure, (because this is 
impossible as long as the patients are again exposed to the 
exciting cause, and this must be the case unless in the sum- 
mer, there be a total abandonment of the lower country.) 
but the preventive, and it would bea signal act of patriotisin 
(and certainly desery ing of the most profound attention.) to 
point out a practical means by which portions of our lower 
country, contiguous to our planting i Interests, might be made 
exempt of that deleterious poison, Which is so generally dif- 
fused | must apologize for this digression and beg leave to 
offer a few remarks, regarding the teatment of Chronic 
affections of the Spleen and Liver. 

Our first step must be to remove our patients to a purer at- 
mosphere, and subject them toa comple te alterative treat- 
ment. Their diet should be extremely light, and whatey- 
er they take should be in small quantities, that there might be 
as little stimulus, and excitement of the chylopoetic viscera, 
as possible, for in these affections it must be kept in mind, 
their is an undue balance in the intestinal circulation, and any 
great quantity of food, thrown into the stomach in this state 
of things, would prove hurtful, by requiring a greater action 
of the digestive functions than they are capable of perform- 
ing. Iam thus particular on this point, and beg leave to 
impress strongly the absolute necessity of attending strictly 
to diet in these cases, because the greater number of failures 
of cure, arise from this neglect. It must be within the expe- 
rience of most practitioners, of patients complaining of indi- 
gestion and deranged liver, and yet indulging in rich luxu- 
riant food, and stimulating wines, thus pursuing the best 
possible method of perpetuating and increasing their disease. 

li place of Calomel, and the blue pill, which are such 


popular remedies, (and in very many cases justly so,) 1 would 
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prefer a combination of tartar, aloes and rhubarb, in suffi- 
cient quantity, to obtain several passages every day ; in those 
with torpor of the liver, large doses will be required, and 
these must be continued until the blue plough-mud like 
evacuations become yellow, evincing the presence of bile. I 
had acase of a gentleman who had suffered from a torpor 
of the liver, connected with symptomatic fever, and great 
torpor of the alimentary canal; large divided doses of the 
above combination were given him, so as to excite nausea, 
and sometimes vomiting, with five or six evacuations for 
three weeks, when they became vellow, evincing the action 
of the Secretory vessels of the liver, after which the doses 
became lessened until their was sufficient natural tone in the 
jiver and intestines to perform their offices unassisted. 

As regards local action, the tartar emetic ointment as has 
been recommended by some British writers, and particularly 
the celebrated Jenner, in a variety of affections, is in my 
opinion preferable to blisters. It should be rubbed all over 
the region, of the spleen, liver and stomach, until thick crops 
of small pustules come out 

All Tinctures should be avoided, and infusions of bitter 
substances, substituted, and the patient as far as possible, 
should take gentle and regular exercise. 

These are my ideas of the treatment of this disease, and it 
would afford me much pleasure to receive the opinions of 
those of more enlarged experience and observation. 
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ART. VI. 


An Essay on the Circulation of the Blood, by E. Grppines, 
M. D. Member of the South Carolina’ Medical Societ) Ny 
and President of the Charleston Medical Society of Emula- 
tion. 


At dixi fluere hunc lutulentum, sepe ferentem Plura quidem tolienda relinquendis — 
, HOR. 


It has always been a source of regret and mortification to 
the cultivators of medical Science, that it should, in many 
respects, be so overw helmed with doubt and uncertainty, as 
to preclude the possibility of arriving at any thing like fixed 

and established principles. ‘This apparent fluctuation and 
instability of character has, indeed, been so great, on many 
occasions, as to induce some persons, in a spirit of detraction, 
to deny its claim to the exalted rank of a science. From a 
superficial consideration of the subject we, perhaps, might 
be disposed to admit the justness of this degradation of the 
Healing Art, but when we come to make a scrupulous ex- 
amination of the various and diversified subjects, which it 
embraces in its unlimited grasp, we cannot, but be struck 
with wonder and admiration at the very character of 
a number of its parts. 

Ina science embracing such a vast multiplicity of ab- 
struse and intricate subjects for consideration there must, of 
necessity, be a variety of circumstances, which will bid de- 
fiance to the scr upulous exactitude of Mathematical demon- 
stration, | think, therefore, that the doubt and_ obscurity 
which exists upon many subjects of medical and Physiological 
inquiry, may, more justly, be attributed to the inability of 
the mind of man to unravel the difficulty of the subject of in- 
vestigation, than to any deficiency it may possess, in point 
of stability of character. 

The mind of man is so constituted by nature, as to be im- 
patient of the rigid restrictions of Philosophical investigation ; 
wearied and disgusted with the devious and intricate march 
and truth, he at once throws off the trammels of Patient re- 
Search, by which, alone, his deductions can be just and le- 
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citiimate. and in the ardour of his misguided inquiries, fabri- 
cates some flimsy hopothesis, upon which he builds up a 
frail and tottering superstructure, and ornaments it with 
every taudry and extraneous decoration, that can please the 
fancy or dazzle the imagination. Thus gorgeously decora- 
ted with all that creative fancy can invent, it may by the 
imposing glitter of its exterior, win over a few solitary vota- 
ries, W ho, under the influence ofa kind of superstitious rever- 
ence, abjure the restrictions af judgment, and make at its 
shrine, ay yoluntar y offering of their assistance to perpetuate its 
existence. But destined in the hour of its earliest creation to 
an ephemeral existence, it is speedily forsaken by its warm- 
est supporters, the heat of their enthusiasm, quickly abating 
some bold innovator proclaims his independence, subverts 
ihe fabric of his predecessors, and erects ou its very ruins a 
new edifice, equally destitute of all validity of structure. 

It is tocauses, such as these, which have ever tenced to 
clog the wheels of every department of Science, that we 
are to attribute the rise, and downfall, the growth and decay 
of the innumerable systems and wild speculations, with 
which Physiology has been deluged, since the earliest period 
of its existence asa science ; men, instead of confining them- 
selves to a deduction from known and established principles, 
which is the only legitimate mode of Philosophising, have 
suffered themselves to be led by a blind enthusiasm into the 
srossest and most unpardonable absurdities. We constantly 
evince in our researches after truth a tendency to deviate 
from the proper course, and instead of circumscribing our 
labours to the investigation of facts, and deducing from 
thence our opinions. and practice, we are always prone to 
enquire into first causes, till in the ardour of our pursuit we 
loose sight of truth and reason, and become entangled in a 
Labrynth of difficulties, to escape from which, itis necessary 
to sap the very foundation of sornd Philosophy. 

We have in the innumerable speculations, and fruitless en- 
quiries, into the nature of the vital principle, an instance, which 
places in the most conspicuous view, the complete futility of 
such idle pursuits. This is indeed, a theme, that has exercised 
and engaged the attention of Philosophers in all ages, without 
alvancing us a single pace nearer a knowledge of i its nature, 
than we were two thousand years ago, instead, therefore, of 
wandering in search of subtleties, too refined for the human 
intellect, we should direct our attention to the Phenomena 
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of nature, and the unerring laws by which they are influ- 
enced. It i is this, and this alone, can give an uny arying 
character to our conclusions, and an impcrishable treasure 


to science. 
In entering upon the object of our enquiry these reflections 


naturally arise, since no subject, within the whole range of 


the Physiological sciences, has given rise to such amass of 


vague and contradic tory opinions, as the circulation of the 
blood. Occupyingas it does amost conspicuous rank in most 
of the Phenomena of lif, it is somewhat remarkable, that it 
shotild have so long eluded the observation of Physiologists. 
If we direct our attention to the earliest records of the heal- 
ing art, we shall find all the Physicians, who lived even in 
this infancy of science, evincing some indistinct and imper- 
fect views, of this important function. We shall find, how- 
ever, In their speculations on this subject, little else than a 
huge mass of crude and undigested absurdities. so that when 
we are met by an occasional gleam of truth, itis so wrapped 
up in the mystic darkness of the age: as to preclude the 
possibility of rescuing it from the thraldom in which it is in- 
volved. 

Commencing our observations with Hippocrates, the great 
Father of Physic, we shall find that he had some conception 
of the pulmonary, or what we denominate the /esser circula- 
tion. Possessed ae know ledge of this Important fact, with 
his powers of close examinatin, 1 is a little singular, that 
so important a Phenomenon as th: circulation of the blood, 
should escape his researches. But the Philosophers of that 
age were too much inthe habit of deviating from an atten- 
tive examination of facts as they occur in nature, In pursuit 
of analogies, which were preposterous in themselves, and 
altogether foreign to the subject of Investigation. In ex- 
plication of many of the Phenomena of vitality, they were in 
the habit of introducing things which had no analogy in 
reason or nature. 

Thus exposed to erroneous conclusions on every side, we 
cannot be surprised to see them straving occasionally from 
the path of truth, and loosing themselves in the mazes of 
conjecture. We shall accordingly find, from a perusal of 
their works, much to commend, vet shall often see them al- 
lured into error by false analogy, and loosing sight of truth 
altogether, indulge in the most wild and visionary specula- 
tions. Thus they supposed that the blood was conveyed by 
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the veins to every part of the svstem, from whence it returned 
again tirough the same vessels to the heart: that it passed 
out during the dav, and returned again at night. ‘They even 
went so far, as to compare the motion of the blood to the 
ebbing and flowing of the tides of E:xripus. 

They supposed that the chyle, after being absorbed by the 
mesenteric veins, was conveyed by them to the liver, in 
which it was submitted to a depurative process, preparatory 
to itsadmixture with the whole mass of blood. ‘The lungs, 
according to their mistaken views, performed the office of 
ventilators, likely the heat of the heart, which they sup- 
posed was generated by the violent agitation and friction of 
the blood, 

Previous to the time of Erasistratus, we had no set of ves- 
sels, denominated arteries in contradistinction to veins.— 
But so soon as this Philosopher framed his visionary Hypo- 
thesis of the existence of a distinct set of vessels, destined 

exclusively to carry the animal spirits, the name of Artery 
was immediately trans(erred front the Trachea, to which it 
had been affixed by Hippocrates, and appropr iated to these 
vessels. Hippocrates, and indeed all the Physicians of his 
time, had a distinct conception of the existence of the vessels, 
which we denominate Arteries, but they were by them call- 
ed veins, and in consequence of their violent pulsation, Hip- 
pocrates calls the carotids the leaping veins of the neck. 

From the circumstance of the arteries being always found 
empty after death, they supposed that they were destined. 
exclusively for the movement of the animal spirits, which 
they imagined existed in the left ventricle of the heart ; hence 
they maintained, that the violent leapings and contortions of 
the arteries, were owing to an effort of the spirits to escape 
from their place of incarceration. 

After the time of Frasistratus the minds of men became 
so tinctured with the wild enthusiasm of that Philosopher, 
that loosing sight of things, as they really existed, they com- 
pelled every thing to bow.in submissive obedience to the 
bloated chimeras of their master : instead ofdescribing things 
in conformity to nature, they usurped the very land marks 
of truth, and substituted the most visionary speculations for 
plain and legitimate deductions from fact. Being intoxica- 
ted by the animal spirits, which existed only in the recesses 
of their own distempered imaginations, they maintained 
that arteries, alone, came out from the left, and veins from 
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the right side of the heart ; and although they were sensible 

that the pulmonary ¢ artery wasthe same in structure as the 
Aorta which they denominated, Arteria Siagna, yet to make 
every thing conform to their mistaken views, they called it 
Arteri ia Venosa ; and to the pulmonary veins, thou ah possess 

ing all the distinctive attributes of veins, they applied the 

name of Ven Arteriosa. 

[t was in consequence of this theory, that the right ventricle 
of the heart was called ventriculus sanguineus, while that of 
the Jeft was denominated ventriculus spirituosa, Nothaving 
any distinct conception of a circulatory motion of the blood, 
they supposed that this fluid moved straight forw ard im the 
veins, and returned again through the same vessels. 

But after a while, from seeing the difference which existed 
between the blood discharged from wounded arteries, ~~ 
veins they conceived the necessity of mixing the blood, whic! 
existed in the right side of the heart with the air and fet sie 
spirits, which they supposed to exist in the left. “They were, 
ae er, soon able to extricate themselves from this difficul- 
ty, for they often found, or pretended to find, a communica- 
tion between the two sides of the heart, by a small portion of 
tne foramen ovale remaining open. ‘This, they conceived, 
afforded a reasly solution of the question. 

Haller, evincing his usual scepticism on this subject de- 
clares that when they were at any loss for these foramina, 
** Solebant foramina Parare adigendo stylos Argenteos in 
resistens septam.” But notwit! hstanding they may have often 
feund these openings wanting, yet, | am disposed to think, 
that had Haller himself, examined the subject with his usual 
critical acumen, he would have found them in many instan- 
ces. ‘That they exist occasionally, | am satisfied from my 
own repeated examination. To this point we have the 
concurrent testimony of Bartholin, Marichetti, Mollinetus, 
Monichen, Broadbecquuous, Sowmering, Godon, and, in- 
deed, a majority of the more modern French and German 
continental writers on Anatomy and Pliysiology. 

To what purpose this opening may be subservient in the 
economy of the circulation | am entirely ignorant, nor do | 


_ believe it to be a matter of much consequence, since it most 


certainly cannot answer the purpose which was supposed by 
some of the older Anatomists. My only motive for speak- 

ing of it in this place, is, that it is an Anatomical fact, which 
appears to have escaped the attention of the Anatomists of 
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roms Britain and America, with the exception of the late 
Dr. Gordon of Edinburgh, | am not acquainted with a sin- 
ole : ritish Anatomist, who has even mentioned it. 

~ An opinion was about this tine propagated and generally 
received throughout nearly all Europe, that one portion of 
the blood passed through these pores in the septum of the 
heart, to mingle with the Animal spirits, while the other por- 
tion went through the Pulmonary Artery to nourish the lungs. 

They believ ed that the gross impure blood, which was 
found in the liver, was unfit for the purposes of life, but that 
after being exposed to an admixture with the Animal spirits, 
itunderwent some change, which fitted it for the nourish- 
ment and growth of the body. 

This Theory was warmly supported by Riolanus, the co- 
temporary and enemy of Harvey, who presumed to oppose 
this flimsy offspring of his visionary intellect against the lu- 
rminous discovery of that immortal man, which was destined 
to enroll his name upon the imper ishable pillar of Fame. 

inthe works of Galen, accustomed, as he was, to copy 
after Hippocrates, we find little else than an exposition of 
tue Opinions of his master’on the subject of the circulation. 
He also appears to have had some conception of the Pulmo- 
nary circulation, though this has generally been supposed to 
be a discovery of more recent date. 

From his always discovering the right auricle of the heart 

distended with blood immediately after the death of the an- 
eal, and frequently observing this portion of the heart palpi- 
tating violently under the stimulating influence of the blood. 
He supposed it to be endowed with a superior degree of vi- 
tality, which it did not render up, until life was completely 
extinct in every other part of the body ; Hence he called the 
right auricle the “ ultimum moriens,” from the circumstance 
that it continued to act,after all the other parts were, to every 
appearance, dead. 

As we descend from Galen, down to the time of Harvey, 
we shall find little more,than a repetition of the same puerile 
conjectures, which served to engross the minds of Philoso- 
phers for nearly twothousand years. We shall, indeed, meet 
with a few obscure hints, which would induce us tosuppose, 
that they were not entirely ignorant of the true course of the 
blood, but on a critical examination, we shall generally find, 
that they have reference to the lesser circulation, which, as 


we have seen, was known to Hippocrates. 
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As we approach the Epoch of the grand discovery of {fo 
vey, we shali find the opintons becoming more, and me 
intelligible. Vesalius has described the “Pulmo» Mary cireu 
lation, but his pupil Columbus, a few years a ifterwards, at- 
tempted to disrobe him of this honour, and vaunted it nena d 
in the most ostentatious, and ridic culous manner, asa discove- 
ry of his own. 

About the same tne) Servetus, Cesaipinus. Sarpi and a 
number of other Physiologists,evinced some indistinct potion 
of the circulation, by some aliusions to the cirewlar motion 
of the blood, which are to be found in varicus parts of their 
works. But long before this Epoch we find Paulus of Re 
ineta holding such forcible fs os on the subleet. as would 
induce us to suppose, that the did not really understand ei 
true course of the blood, he at least, made a nearer approach 
to a knowledge of this fact, than any man, pr yious to thy 
time of Harvey. ly the part of his book in which he Spe -? 
of the pulse he says “ Hoe Arteria vero oblouga sunt vas 
velut venoe, et duas tunic as habent, tune propier one Sen 
motum, Zunc gued sanguinem et spuitum continent: et 
enascunter ex corde, et dispargentur per omnes corporis par- 
tes.* From this it would, at least,appear that he was aware. 
that the arteries were destined to convev blood, though ii 
might have been ignorant of the course which it pursued, or 
the nature of the connection between these vessels, and the 
veins. 

Medical Science was doomed to share the efiects of the 
cloud of ignorance and superstition, which, for “ many cen- 
turies,obscured the horizon of the literary world. Connected, 
as itis, more or less, with almost every department of knew - 
ledge, it was commented | to share in the general wreck, which 
raized the Temple of Science to its very foundation, - 
threatened an annihilaton of every vestige of learning fron 
the earth. 

Springing up in the genial clime of the East, where the 
minds of men appeared to be endowed by nature, with that 
intellectual supremacy, which is ca Iculated to surmount all 
difficulties, it was cultivated with the most indefatigable 
zeal and assiduity, and flourished with a success commensur- 
ate with that prefection of the arts and sciences, which has 
stamped an unfading character upon the Grecian name.— 
But at the very moment when the different departments of 


* De Pulsibus Cap. XII. 
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knowledge, like the happy Governments under which they 
flourished, had attained to the highest pitch of excellence : 
when the nations of this happy clime were revelling in the 

ery zenith of their glory, a portentous storm was gathering 
in the North, which was soon to burst upon their heads, and 
crush every thing in its ruthless and infuriate course. 

The nations, of the North of Europe, the wild and bar- 
barous Vandals and Goths, growing impatient of the yoke 
which had been i —— upon them by their masters, the 
Romans; and fired with the prospect of spoil, which these 
countries, at this time, presented, rushed down from the 
mountains in hordes, and compelled every thing before them 
to yield in submissive obedience to their desolating course. 
The rich and fertile plains were laid waste, the temples pro- 
faned and plun lotta Schools annihilated, Libraries ran- 
sacked and burut; and, indeed, it appe ared, as though they 
had been under the direction of some minister of distruction. 
aud were determined upon an entire obliteration of every 
trace of learning and eivilization. 

from this time all Europe was involved in one general 
cloud otignorance. ‘The torch of Bigotry was inflamed at 
the shrine of superstition, and the iron rod of persecution 
was plied w th an unsparing hand upon those, who had the 
temerity to abjure their allegiance to the absurdities which 
ignorance had consecrated, and think for themselves. It 
is ever thas, when ignorance and superstition’ hold the 

eigns of Empire, absurdities are propagated and_ enforced, 
with a kind Ms cabalistic obscurity, which is calculated te 
impress on the mind of credulity the belief,that they are pos- 
sessed of the inf lability of oracles, emanating directly from 
tiie Deitv. 

Centuries thus rolled on, Science still reposing in this mid- 
night of the human intellect, unable to emerge from the thral- 
dom in which it had been so long slumbering. After a while, 
however, the torch of reason again blazed forth, with reno- 
vated brightness, and Phil osophy bursting from the shackles 
in which it had been so long bound, imposed quite a differ- 
ent aspect upon the face of science. . Discovering the com- 
plete futility of many of the doctrines of the Ancients, the 
Physicians of the age shook off their Allegiance to Hippocra- 
tes and Galen,and applied themselves to a patient investiga- 
tion of things, as they really existed, instead of the refined 


subtleties, w hich were the creation of fancy. 
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It was from patient research, and unwearied investigation 
of this kind, resulted one of the most important and grand 
discoveries, that ever decked the annals of any age or coun- 
try. The great and immortal Harvey, guided by the light of 
reason, and assisted by his own superior powers of intellect, 
produced to the world a fact, which not only imparted an 
everlasting celebrity to the age, in which he lived, but has 
enstamped upon his name a signet of glory, w hich will en- 
dure,with untarnished lustre, until the remotest posterity. 

From an examination into the effects of Ligatures upon 
the vessels, the disposition of their valves, &c. he demon- 
strated,that the blood, instead of flowing backwards and for- 
wards in the veins, as had been the belief previous to his 
time, pursued a circular movement, that it was impelled by 
the left ventricle of the heart through the Arteries, to every 

art of the system, from whence it returned again to the 
right side, by the veins; and passing through the lungs, it Was 
again discharged by the Pulmonary veins into the left ven- 


-tricle, where it was again submitted to the same mechav- 


ism. 

This plain and simple doctrine of Harvey, when it was 
first announced, had to encounter the most violent opposition 
and ridicule. The proofs, however, which were adduced in 
its support, were so numerous and forcible, that it soon tri- 
umphed over all opposition, and having obtained the assent 
of Physiologists in all countr les, it now remains a towering 
monument, unshaken by the Revolutions of False ‘Theory, 
or the sophistications of Philosophy ‘ 

He maintained, that the motive powers of the circula- 
tion resided exclusively i in the heart, which, from this cir- 
cumstance, he denominated “ Fundamentum Vitoe, Prin- 
ceps omnium,” The arteries and veins, he conceived, were 
mere elastic tubes, destined to convey the blood, without 
exercising any agency in its propulsion. ‘This opinion was 
generally received and accredited in the schools, for a length 
of time, and even at the present day, has numerous and res- 
pectable supporters. It is not our intention, however, at pre- 
sent, to enter into an examination of the validity of this Hy- 
pothesis. After an attentive consideration of the functions 
and mechanism of the different parts concerned in the circu- 
lation, we shall be better prepared to appreciate the intrinsic 
merits of the various opinions, which have been advanced 


on the subject. 
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Physiologists have pursued different plans in_ their inves- 

tigation of the phenomina of the circulation. It has, how- 

ever, been most usual to commence with a consideration of 
the heart and its appendages, and from thence, pursuing the 
blood through the Arterics and Veins, to investigate the dif- 
ferent parts,which are impticated in the function. Bichat has, 

however, in his description of the circulation, pursued a plan, 
which is entirely new. He makes two independent systems, 
one of which he calls the system of red, the other the system of 
Llack blood, each system commencing in one cappillary sys- 
tem, terminates in the other, and has the heart fixed between, 

as an agent of impulse. ‘Thus the system of red blood, ac- 
cording to his arrangement, commences in the capillary Sys- 
tem of the Jungs, and terminates in the general capillary 
system. “Lhe system of black bloed, taking its origin from 
the termination of the other system, ends in the capillaries of 
the lungs. where the blood is submitted to those changes, by 
which it is converted from a dark modena red, to a bright 
vermillion hue. 

Tois arrangement is ingenious, and confinme strictly to 
the natural Phenomena of the circulation, but, as comporting 
better with the natural order of the parts, w hose agency is 
concerned, we shall, in our inquiry, commence with a con- 
sideration of the heart and its appendages, and proceed to a 
successive consideration of the parts as they occur. 

In conformity to our plan, we shall, therefore, investigate , 


I. The heart and percardium : 
Ij. The Arteries: 
lil. The Veins, and 
IV. The Lymphatics:— 


We are aware, that it may be objected to the latter part of 
our arrangement, that the Lymphatics being destined, exclu- 
sively, to “perfor m the office of absorption, they cannot be 
considered as performing any part in the circulation. But 
believing, as we do, with Magendie, that the veins are the 
principle instruments of absorption, and, that if the Lympha- 
tics do perform this office, it is not their peculiar and exclu- 
sive province, we do not hesitate to rank them amongst the 


organs of circulation. As we shall, however, have oc- 


casion to state our reasons more fully for pursuing this course 
when we come to the consideration of that part of the sub- 
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The heart is a very strong hollow muscle, situated in the 
cavity of the ‘T horax, between the lungs, and resting on the 
diaphragm. it is surrounded, on every side, by a dense 
fibrous membrane, called Recicar dium, | by which it IS con- 
fined in its situation, and retained in contact with the dia- 
phram. This membrane is also lined with a very delicate 
serous membrane, which is reflected over the heart itself, 
adhering to its surface, and is analagous in its nature to the 
other serous membranes : as the Pleura and peritoneum ; its 
oifice being to lubricate, and moisten the parieties of the 
heart. This peculiar fluid is denominated liquor, pericardii, 
and ina state of health ts small in quantity, but it frequently 
happens, from disease of the heart or some of the neighbour 
ing parts, that it accumulates in an unusual quantity, produ 
ciug dropsy of the pericardium, aitended with a long train ol 
obscure and distressing symptoms. 

That the principle office of the pericardium is to retain the 
heart in its proper position is obvious, from the following 
fact; If we remove the sternum, and make an incision in 
the membrane, the heart will often leap from its situation 
and fall upon the right or left side of the Thor ax. ‘And 
hence,” says an ingenious modern author : ‘ ‘The common 
and colloqueal expression,derived from the common teeling, 
of the heart leaping for joy, and it might as_ well be said for 
grief and terror, is founded on actual fact.* 

Haller, deeming the agency of this membrane so iniportant, 
supposed that it could never be w anting, but as we have 
cases, In which the heart itself is absent, so we, also, have well 
authenticated instances of the deficiency of the pericardium. 
Two cases of this kind are on record, one by M. Litre, + 
and the other by Dr. Mathew Baillie. f 

The heart in man and the more perfect Animals is double, 
or consists of an auricle and ventricle for the pulmonary circu- 
lation, and an auricle and ventricle for the systemic,or great- 
er circulation. From these different cavities all the vessels 
go out, which send the blood to the different parts of the 
system, and return it again to the heart. Opening into the 
right auricle, we have three large veins: the two cavas, and 
the great coronary, which return the whole of the blood 


“ Good’s study of Medicine, vol. 2 page 7. 


+ Hist d’acad des sciences 1782. 


+ Transactions of a Society for the improvement of medica) Rnowledge, vol. 3, p. 9. 
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after it has circulated throughout the system to the heart. 
vom the right ventricle arises the pulmonary artery, which 
conveys the blood to the Jungs, from whence, after it has been 
decarbonized, it is carried to the left auricle by four large 
pulmonary veins, ‘The auricle discharges it into the left 
ventricle, from which arises the large artery of the system, 
denominated aorta, by which the whole of the blood, des- 
‘ined for the nourishment, support and growth of the body, 
is circulated. 

if we deseend, however, in the scale of animated nature, 
we shall find an apparatus much less complex. In the fishes, 
and some of the amphib:c, we find only a single auricle and 
ventricle, and in the turtle, and some others, we shail find 
‘he heart made up of a different ar rangement. In these 
there are three ventricles, all communicating, however, in 
-uch a manner, as to form one large commdn cavity. De- 
<cending still lower, we shall find no heart, either pulmonary 
orcorporcal. This is the case in the vermes and insects, * 
anda number of the interior order of animals, yet the circu- 
lation is carried on as perfectly as in man. 

The auricle and ventricle of each system communicate 
by aconsiderable opening in their septum, which has been 
denominated, ostium ventriculorum, and each of these open- 
ings is provided with a peculiar valvular arrangement, which 
is placed in the cavities of the ventricles, in such a manner, 
4s to prevent the blood from flowing back into the auricles 
during the systole of the ventricles. ‘These valves are form- 
ed by a peculiar folding of the thin delicate membrane, which 
lines the whole internal surface of the heart. ‘They have 
been named, from some fancied resemblance, which they 
were supposed to have tocertaip objects : ; the one between ~ 
the right auricle and ventricle, consisting of three portions, 
which were supposed to resemble a spear in shape, has been 
called Tricuspides, whilst that in the left, consisting of two 
portions, was supposed to resemble the mitre, hence the name 
of mitralis has been applied to it. 

The mouths of the two great arteries are also provided 
with a similar arrangement, formed by a folding of the lining 
membrane of the artery. They have been denominated 
from their shape semilunares, or sigmoides, and are made 
up of three segments, which, when properly adjusted, close 


* Bleominbach’s comparative Anat. p. 247. Cuvier's Lescons |}. 23, Sect. 2, A. 4. 
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up completely the openings of the arteries, and prevent the 
retrograde motion of the blood, during the dyastole of the 
ventricles. 

The venacava Ascendens, and the great coronary are 
likewise guarded with a fold of the inner me mbrane of the 
heart, forming a kind of imperfect valve. ‘The valve of the 
coronary Is so > perfect, as to prevent the passage of the blood 
from the auricle into the vein during its contraction. But 
with respect tothe precise office of the Eustachian’ valve, 
which Is placed at the entrance of the cava, Physiologists are 
not agreed. Sabauer* and some other Phy siologists, restric - 
ting the office of this valve to the foetal ceconomy, have de- 
nied, that it is subservient to any useful purpose after birth. 
The occasional absence, or imperfect development of this 
valve, which is sometimes met with in the adult subject, 
would, at first sight, appear to countenance the hy pothesis of 
M. Sabatier. But it must be recollected, that it frequently 
exists in persons far advanced in years, in as great a state of 
perfection, as in the feetus. The most perfect specimen of 
this valve, which I ever saw, was ina very old man, in whom 
the Arteries were extensiv ely ossified, and the cire ulatory 
function was but very imperfectly perfor med. Cowper has 
givena description of a fine specimen of this valve, accom- 
panied with an engraving, which was taken from a man 65 
years old. It formed a crescent of considerable extent, with 
a beautiful reticulated edge. 

Many Physiologists, in opposition to the theory of Saba- 
tier, have maintained, that the true use of this valve, is to 
prevent the blood of the superior cava from oravitating up- 
on the column below, and when the auricle contracts, to 
obviate the retrograde motion of the blood in the cava as 
ecendens. However plausable and ingenious these specula- 
tions may at first sight appear, neither of them will bear a 
scrupulous examination ; and notwithstanding all the fruit- 
less controversies on this subject, | fear we shall be compell- 
ed to acknowledge our entire ignorance of its true office. 

The openings ‘of the superior cava, and the four pulmona- 
ry veins, are not provided with valves. 

The heart is made up of a peculiar arrangement of dense 
and very compact fleshy substance, differing, however, very 
much from common muscularity.t From a careful examina- 


+t Traite Complet d Anatome, Tome 4. 
* Leop, M. A, Caldaui, Memoir lette nelle Acad. di Padova, 1814, p. 67. 
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tion of this arrangement, we shall see that it is admirably 
adapted to that powerful and unceasing action, which it is 
destined to perform, from the period of the earliest develop- 
ment of theembryo, until tired nature, worn out with the 
unremitting demands upon her resources, sinks into the calm 
and quiet repose of death. 

No subjeet, perhaps, has perplexed and baffled the Physi- 
ologist more than the extrication of the intimate arrangement 
of the fibres of the heart. Posessing, as it does, such exten- 
sive and unwaried powers of exertion, it demanded, at an 
early period, a large share of their attention ; but notwith- 
standing they bestowed upon the subject their most indefati- 
cable attention, they have never been able to unravel its in- 
iricate and inexplicable structure. Vesalius supposed that 
che fibres were interlaced in a manner analogous to the 
texture of a wicker basket; and Ruysch contended, that the 
whole structure was made up of a peculiar arrangement of 
ininute convoluted vessels.* 

The more superficial portion appears to be formed of 
fasciculi passing in an oblique direction, variously branch- 
ing out, and interlaced in a most intricate manner. ‘They 
are disposed instrata, lying upon each other, the different 
fasciculi sending off cross bands, by which they are connect- 
ed to others, and finally interlacing very closely in the sep- 
tum, they at last end in the cartilagenous bands at the basis 
of the ventricles. But as we proceed in our enquiry, we shall 
find the structure becoming more and more complex, the 
nearer we approach the cavities of the heart. This is so 
much sv, indeed, that John Bell says, “* When we go down 
into the substance of the heart, we find its fibres all mixed, 
crossed, and reticulated in a most surprising manner.t 

The difficulty attendent upon any attempt to extricate 
these fibres, is, indeed, so great, that Vesalius, Albinus and 
Haller, after bestowing upon the subject much labour and 
attention, declare that it is impossible. 

In the cavities of the auricles and ventricles, we find a 
large number of round fleshey bodies, passing across the 
auricles and venticles in various directions, and bound toge- 
ther by small tendinous fibrilla. The former are called the 
columnz carne, and the latter chorde tendine. They 
were supposed by Booerhaave, to contribute to. a thorough 
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admixture of the blood, during its passage through the heart, 
and Majendie appears inclined to favour this hypothesis ; 
their most probable use is, however, to strengthen the con- 
traction of the organ. 

Lining the whole of the cavities of the heart is a peculiar 
thin, delicate membrance. It also passes round the fleshy 
columns forming a complete tunice for those which do not 
adhere with their sides to the surfice of the heart. It has 
generally been described as a continuation of the same mem- 
brane, which lines the veins and arteries, but that it ts alto- 
gether different, is, I think, obvious, from the fact, that the 
internal surface of the heart is highly irritable, whereas the 
cavity of the vessels exhibits no traces of irritability. 

The office of the auricles, requiring comparatively but 
little muscular strength, are in consequence much looser in 
their texture, and weaker in their conformation than the 
ventricles, which, having a much more powertul part to per- 
form, are made up of a peculiarly strongarrangement. But 
much less strength being required to impel the blood into the 
Jungs, than throughout the whole system, the right ventricle 
ismuch weaker than the left. The right ventricle has, 
also, the greatest capacity; it being able to contain three 
ounces, while the left can only contain two. The parietes 
of the left are, however, about three times as strong as the 
right.* | 

The substance of the heart is sup, lied abundantly with 
blood vessels and nerves. Immediately above the valves of 
the Aorta two, (and according to Winslow, frequently three) 
considerable arteries are given off, which ramify through the 
substance of the heart, and are wholy expended upon this 
organ. ‘The corresponding veins unite into one common 


trunk, the great coronary, which as we have seen, dischar- 


ges its contents into the right auricle. ‘The necessity of this 
arrangement of the coranary vein exists, from the circum- 
stance that the presence of decarbonized blood in the left 
ventricle, paralyzes its energies, and finally destroys its irrita- 
bility altogether. ‘This fact was pointed out by Bichat,t+ and 
we see it corroborated in the production of Asphyxia, by the 
inhalatian of carbonic acid gas. 

The nerves, which go tothe heart, are derived from vari- 
ous sources, though the greater part of them come from the 


* Haller Elementa Phys. 
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medulla spinalis. The first are sent off from the superior 
cervical ganglion of the sympathetic, which is joined by 
some from the pharyngial plexus. It also receives some from 
the trunk of the intercostal and the middle cervical ganglion. 
‘Lo these are joined some from the phrenics and the recurrent 
of the eighth pair. Some are also sometimes added from the 
fifth and lower cervicals, and from the lower cervical gang- 
lion.* 

This abundant supply of bloodvessels and nerves contri- 
butes much to support the heart in the unceasing exertion to 
which it is submitted. But there has long been a difference 
of opinion amongst Physiologists, with respect to the precise 
influence which these nerves exercise over the action of the 
heart. Some have contended, that this organ is indebted 
exclusively to the nervous agency forits power of contrac- 
tion ; while others, and particularly Haller, have asserted, that 
although the motion of the heart is in some degree due to 
nervous influence, yet it derives much of its contractility 
from a power inherent in itself, and which exists independent 
of any connection with the brain or nervous system. Haller 
has applied to this princlple, the name of irritability or “ vis 
insita,” in contradistinction to “ vis nerve,” which is pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree by the muscles of voluntary mo- 
tion, but sparingly by the heart, and other muscles not under 
the influence of the will. 

Anatomists inferred that the brain and nerves were the 
sources from whence the heart received its power of motion, 
from the circumstance, that if we irritate the eighth pair of 
nerves, the brain, or spinal marrow, the action of the heart 
will be augmented ; and that it will become languid from a 
division of these nerves. But the force of this opinion is in- 
validated by the well known fact, that the integrity of the 
action of the heart often remains unimpaired in acephalic 
animals, and in cases where the brain and spinal marrow 
have received considerable lesion, either of function or struc- 
ture. The superior degree of force and energy with which 
the heartacts inthe foetus, long before the brain is developed, 
would militate strongly against the validity of this opinion. 
Thus Blumenbach informs us, that he saw the heart of a 
chick beat for twelves hours, in an egg, on the fourth day 
of incubation.t} 


+ Physiology, Lond, Edit. 62. 
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Another circumstance, which denies the supreme domin- 
ion of the nervous agency, is, that the heart when torn from 
the chest,continues its mechanism, provided the lungs remain 
pervious, and respiration is continued. 

M. Richerand has, however, inferred, from the experi- 
ments of Legallois and others, that the heart is exclusively 
dependent upon the nerves of the spinal marrow for its con- 
tractility, and that Haller was wrong, in imputing to the 
heart any power inherent in itself. 

- Legallois destroyed the spinal marrow by means of a stil- 
ette introduced in the whole length of the vertebral canal, 
the motion of the heart ceased immediately, and could only 
be excited again to feeble, irregular contractions, which were 
incapable of carrying on the circulation, as was proved by 
the absence of Hemmorrage, onthe amputation of the limb 
of the animal. 

it was for a long time believed, that the motion of the 
heart was kept up by the influence of the cerebral nerves, but 
more extensive research and patient investigation has taught 
us. that the brain exercises no direct influence, over the cir- 
culation, and that the only aid afforded by the cerebra! 
nerves, in this process, is through the medium of respiration. 
The lungs, we know, are freely supplied with nerves from the 
par vagum or the eighth pair, hence if the medulla oblon- 

ata be, by any means, injured, or.these nerves be divided, 
or have their integrity impaired, respiration ceases, and as a 
consecutive effect, the heart fails to perform its office, and 
the circulation is quickly suspended. The heart, therefore, 
seems to derive some indirect influence from the medulla 
oblongata ; and it is upon this principle that we shall be able 
to understand how it is, that some acephalic animals have 
been able to subsist for a length of time after birth in a heal- 
thy condition, while others, apparently as perfect in their or- 
ganization, have perished the moment that they were destin- 
ed to exchange the focta for the independent existence. 
This arises entirely from the circumstance, that in the former 
case, the medulla oblongata, from which the eighth pair of 
nerves takes their origin, exists ; and the integrity of respira- 
tory function being unimpaired, the circulation is, of course, 
performed regularly ; whereas in the second case, these 
nerves being deficient, under which condition the animal 
exists very well in the foetal state, since respiration forms no 


portion of its ceconomy, but so soun as it is destined to change 
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its condition, it mast inevitably perish, from the absence of 
the function of respiration. 

The circulation is, indeed, so much under the influence of 
respiration, that it cannot continue for any length of time 
after the action of the lungs has been suspended. © Cruick- 
shank observed, that on pithing an animal, by dividing the 
spinal marrow respiration ceased, and the heart continued 
to circulate black blood for ten or fifteen minutes, after which 
all action ceased.* 

The late very ingenious experiments of M. M. Legallois, 
Bichat, Dupuytren and Brodie, most incontestably prove, 
that the brain exercises no control over the motion of the 
heart further than the function of the lungs is concerned. 
They observed, that on dividing the nerves of respiration, or 
cutting off their influence by decapitation, the motion of the 
lungs ceased immediately, and the contraction of the heart 
survived butashort time. The struggles of the animal an- 
nouncing the nearapproach of the extinction of life, artificial 
respiration was commenced, and after being continued fora 
few minutes, the action of the languishing organs was, in 
some degree, renovated, and the life of the animal protract- 
ed for an indefinite length of time. 

Mr. Brodie, decapitated animals, and by keeping up arti- 
ficial respiration, the circulation was continued, attended 
with the usual changes of colour of the blood in the lungs, 
but no animal heat was generated, and the secretion of 
urine was suspended. As soon, however, as the inflation of 
the lungs was discontinued, the action of the heart languish- 
ed, and black blood was forced into the systemic ventri- 
cle.t 

More recently, experiments of a similar kind have been 
instituted by Dr. Horner of Philadelphia, which resulted in 
a confirmation of the conclusions of these gentlemen. He 
infers from the result of his experiments, that the action of 
the heart is not sustained by any particular portion of the 
medulla spinalis, but by the whole extent, each section con- 
tributing its nervous influence. 

In one case the circulation was sustained by the anterior 
portion of the medulla spinalis ; the posterior being destroy- 
ed ; while in another, it was continued by the agency of the 
posterior, the anterior being destroyed ; and in his second 


* Philosophical Transactions, Lond, 178%. 
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experiment the circulation was kept up by the extreme cer- 
vical and lumbar portions ; the dorsal being demolished. 

He deduced from his experiments the conclusion, that to 
keep up a vigorous circulation, when a portion of the spinal 
marrow had been destroyed, it is only necessary to curtail 
its extent, by taking up some of the large vessels ; or, what 
is somewhat singular, by decapitating the animal. * 

Mr. Legallois, ¢ after bestowing upon the subject much 
labour and attention, arrives at the conclusion, that the source 
of the motion of the heart is in the spinal marrow, and that 
the contractile power of the left ventricle diminishes in pro- 
portion to the destruction of the medulla spinalis ; and when 
this is complete, the heart no longer possesses the power of 


. propelling the blood. In reply to the objection which arises 


from the circumstance, that the motion of the heart continues 
even after it is completely separated from the budy, Mr. Le- 
gallois remarks, that these phenomena do not result from the 
true contractions of the heart, but depend upon its iritabili- 
ty. Before we can admit the justness of these deductions of 
Mr. Legallois, we must be taught to understand in what the 
difference between the irritability and contractility of muscu- 
lar fibres consists. Until then we arc forced to conclude, that 
although the medulla spinalis exercises some sway over the 
force with which the contractions of the heart are performed, 
yet itis by no means the exclusive cause of the motion of 
this organ. 

M. M. Dupuytren and Magendie performed a number of 
experiments, with a view of ascertaining the influence which 
the Ganglions exercised over the powers of the heart, but 
their labours proved altogether abortive. They excised 
the cervical and first thoracic ganglions without being able 
to observe any direct influence over the circulation. The ani- 
mals all died, however, from the extent of the wound necessa- 
ry for their extirpation.{ 

Independent, however, of the nervous agency, the heart 
is possessed of a power of motion which is inseparable from 
its intimate organization. That there is a faculty in the 
heart, which enables it to act responsive to the stimulating 
influence of the blood, is a fact, which has been observed 
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from the earliest antiquity. But the particular source from 
whence it derives this attribute, is a problem, which has puz- 
zled Physiologists in all ages, and even at the present day, 
the question is far from being established on fixed and immu- 
table principles. Hippocrates attributed it to the innate 
fire resident in the heart, Sylvius to a fermentation of the 
blood, which remained in the auricles and ventricles after 
each systole; and Descartes, in the true spirit of his Philosophy 
toan explosion. analagous to that of gun-powder. Stahl 
ascribed it to the Archceus or soul; Swammerdam and _ Pit- 
cairn supposed that the heart having no antagonizing muscle 
required an inferior degree of the vital principle in its mo- 
tion; Haller said it was owing to the irritability of the heart ; 
Darwin and Blumenbach to the oxygen of the blood,* and 
John Hunter to the stimulus of necessity, and his “ Materia 
vite diffusa.” Thus we see,from a review of the various re- 
searches into this inexplicable subject, we have not been able 
to obtain a more satisfactory explanation of its nature, than 
we were in possession of two thousand yearsago. In _ their 
enquiries into the primary source of this peculiar attribute, 
Physiologists become entangled in a maze of difficulties from 
which they could only escape, by substituting a vague and 
unmeaning term, for a principle, of the nature of which they 
must forever remainignorant. But since we are satisfied 
that such a principle does exist, we should content ourselves 
with an investigation of its operations, without inquiring in- 
to things, which must forever baffle our best directed efforts. 

The existence of such a principle in the heart, independent 
of any influence from, either the cerebral, or spinal nerves, 
is rendered manifest, by the heart still retaining the ability to 
act after all this influence has been cut off. Haller was en- 
abled to prolong the action of any particular portion of the 
heart at pleasure, by admitting its natural stimulus, the blood, 
to the part which he wished to excite to contraction: and 
in morebund animals, the motion of the heart continues af- 
ter being completely isolated from the body. 

In its degree of irritability and permanence of action, the 
heart surpasses all other organs of the body, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the tongue, which Mr. Blumenbach has 
lately discovered to possess this principle in a superior degree — 
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parts developed, and is endowed with powers, which far ex- 
ceed those of any other viscusin proportion. At this early 
period of its existence, it enjoys a more extensive and vigor- 
ous power of action, unaided either by the brain or nerves, 
than at any future period of life. 

If we examine the heart of the chick during the very first 
days of its developement, before the parts have vet become 
distinct, we shall find it pre-emminently irritable, moving 
briskly on the application of the slightest degree of irritating 
power ; even the slightest change of temperature, or the most 
trifling breath of air will influence its motion. 

And in animais which have been dead for a number of 
i] hours, we can excite the heart into quick and rapid contrac- 
| tions, by inflation, by the application of stimuli, or even by 
:} a moderate degree of heat or moisture. ‘This property of 
1} irritability is enjoyed in very different degrees by the differ- 
ent parts of the animal ceconomy: in some of the parts we 
are scarcely able, by our most minute researches, to detect 
even the slightest indications of its existence, while in others, 
HT} and in particular in many of the parts of tle system of orga- 
| nic life, as the heart and stomach, it exists in a preeminent 
: degree. 
| It is, however, in the hearts of the amphibiz, and some of 
| the inferior order of animals, that we have the most obvious 
i manifestations of a great supply of this principle. The hearts 
: of frogs which have been separated from the body until they 
have become dry aud shriveled, may again have their con- 
tractility awakened, by immersion in warin water. Dr. 
| Gardener informs us, that having neglected the heart ofa 
: turtle in his handkerchief, with which he had been experi- f 
menting, until it was completely shriveled and dry, he was fi | 
able to restore its power of contraction, by soaking it ina § 
little tepid water, until its pliability was renewed. | 

The internal surface of the heart isendowed with amuch [> 
greater degree of irritability than the external. Long after 
the external part has refused to be obedient to the action of 
| stimuli, the internal may be aroused to rapid contraction by 
i irritating, or picking it ; by the application of blood, or in- 
| flating it with little air. 
| | Immediately after the discovery of the circulation of the 
il blood, the heart being looked upon as the only moving pow- 
| er in the circulation, various atte -mpts were made by Physi- 
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estimates, as might be expected, differed materially accord- 
ing to the various plans pursued in the enquiry. Borelli 
computes the power of the heart as equivalent to one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand pounds, while Haller estimated it 
at about fifty-one pounds five ounces, and Keil, barely eight 
ounces. Nothing can be more contradictory than these dif- 
ferent, and opposite statements ; and they clearly evince the 
impractability of making a correct computation of this pow- 
er. 

A number of experiments have likewise been instituted, 
with a view of ascertaining the force of the left ventricle, by 
observing the extent, to which the blood was propelled from 
one of the principal arteries, when divided near the heart. 
Dr. Hales* saw a stream projected seven and a half feet 
from the carotid ; and Blumenbach, five feet from the same 
vessel in an adult subject.t It must, however, be manifest, 
that no correct deductions can be made from experiments, 
which are based upon such equivocal data, since the experi- 
ment must be influenced by a variety of circumstances, 
over which we can exercise no control. Besides the strength 
of the ventricle must vary much in different individuals, and 
in the same individual, in different states of health and dis- 
ease. ‘Thus, ina person worn down and exhaustcd, by the 
pangs of disease, the influence of long protracted fatigue, 
impure air, pernicious diet, &c. the powers of the heart will 
of course, be infinitely weaker, than in an individual nerved 
with full health and vigour. 

Physiologists are not agreed with respect to the precise 
condition of the heart, which follows its systole. Haller af- 
firms, that the auricles and ventricles are in a passive con- 
dition, and that they are dilated by the influx of the blood 
from the veins. He contends, that the heart can have no 
dilating fibres, from the very nature of its structure : the 
principal fibres being, according to him, bound together by 
cross bands, which conneet the whole substance of the heart 
in such a manner, as to preclude the possibility of any dis- 
tinct set of these fibres acting separately. 

This opinion has generally been accredited, but there are 
a number of Physiologists who maintain the converse of the 
proposition, and affirm, that the dyastole is as truly and es- 
sentially an active phenomenon, as the systole itself. Joha 


* Statistical Experiments. 
* Physiology. 
12 
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Hunter supposes, that all muscles may be placed in three dif- 
ferent conditions : a state of contraction; a state of elonga- 
tion ; and an intermediate state, which he denominates its 
passive condition, or state ofrelaxation. Hence, he affirms, 
that the power of contraction and elongation, exercise a kind 
of antagonising influence, and that so soon as the contrac- 
tion, or decurtation of the fibres of the heart ceases, their 
elongation ensues, and that it is upon this, that the dilatation, 
or dyastole of the heart depends. — 

Notwithstanding this explanation of Mr. Hunter’s is so 
vague and unintelligible, it by no means follows, that the 
heart is not possessed of an active power of dilatation. It 
is, indeed, so manifest in the action of the hearts of living 
animals, as to admit of an easy and satisfactory demonstra- 
tion. ‘ The heart,” says Bichat, “ dilates of itself when it 
is empty, as we see by drawing it out of living animals, and 
afterwards emptying the fluid which it contains, because it 
has in itself the cause of dilation ;’* and the Abbe Spallan- 
zani observed, that on throwing the heart of some frogs in 
warm water, notwithstanding there was no power to impel 
the fluid into the cavities, they were filled, and the water 
was, from time to time, ejected from the cut extremities of 
the vessels. In this case it is obvious, that the heart must 
have been dilated by a power inherent in itself, by whicha 
vacuum being produced, the water rushed in; but this fluid 
acting upon the irritability of the organ, its contractility was 
called forth, and the water was thrown out ina jet from the 
great vessels, which had been divided near the heart. 

This power, with which the heart dilates itself, has been 
particularly noticed by Wilson Phillip and Mr. Carson,t+ 
who have attempted to build upon it an explanation of the 
motion ofthe blood in the veins. As we shall, however, 
have occasion in a future part of our inquiry to examine into 
the correctness of their conclusions, we shall pass them over, 
at present, without any further consideration. 

M. Magendie has made a number of experiments in order 
to ascertain the force of the dilating power of the heart, and 
he affirms, that he has seen the ventricles dilate in animals 
recently dead, with a force which would raise twenty 
pounds. ‘ If,” says he, ‘‘ we seize with the hand the heart 
of a living animal, however small its size, we shall find it im- 


* Anatomie Generale, Tome Ist ; also, Anatomie Descriptive, Tome 2, 
t See their different papers on the subject in the Periodicals of the day. 
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possible, whatever force we may exert, to prevent the dila- 
iion of the ventricles.””* 

Froma review of what has been said, we are forced to 
conclude, that the dyastole of the heart is owing to a kind of 
inberent power, which it posesses within itself, and is not the 
consequence of the current of blood overcoming its vis iner- 
tiae, as was the opinion of Harvey and his disciples. 

Having now completed our consideration of the intimate 
structure and conformation of the heart, as well as the pow- 
er by which it is put in motion, we shall, in the next place, 
proceed to an examination of the passage of the blood thro’ 
this organ. | 

The blood returned from every part of the body by the 
great veins, is poured into the right auricle, which, being 
excited by its appropriate stimulus, contracts, and forces the 
blood into the right ventricle, whichis dilated to receive it. 
The ventricle in its turn, being filled and stimulated, acts, 
and propels the blood into the lungs, from whence, after be- 
ing unloaded of its superabundance of carbon, by the func- 
tion of the lungs, it is conveyed by the pulmonary veins to 
the left auricle, whichyreceiving it ina manner similar to 
that which took place in the right, empties it into the dilated 
ventricle, and this, being excited by the stimulating influence 
of the blood, and perhaps in part by the stimulus of disten- 
sion, contracts, and drives the blood again throughout the 
whole system. 

The succession of these phenomena do not occur precisely 
in the order in which they have been described, but we have 
a kind of double action taking place in the heart at the same 
instant. ‘Theaction of the auricle is synchronous, as is also 
that of the ventricles. Hence, while the auricles are in dy- 
astole, the ventricles are in systole; and, on the contrary, 
when the auricles are in systole, the ventricles, in their turn, 
are in dyastole. 

From this circumstance we may consider the auricles as 
reservoirs, which are constantly receiving the blood, and at 
regular intervals discharging their coutents into the ventri- 
cles, which, from their peculiar power and office, may be 
compared to forcing engines, which are destined to drive the 
blood into the most remote parts of the system. 

It has been usual to estimate the amount of blood, thrown 


out at each contraction of the ventricle, at two ounces, and 


* Prices Elementaire de Physiologie, Tome 2. 
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the whole mass at upwards of fifty pounds ; and it has been 
stated by respectable Physiologists, that this immense mass 
circulates with a velocity, by which it may move through 
one hundred and forty-nine feet in a minute, and this four 
thousand eight hundred times inan hour. This is the cal- 
culation of Haller and some others, without making allow- 
ance for the obstacles, which the blood has to overcome in its 
passage through the vessels, 

But it is imposstble to form any correct conclusion from 
such uncertain data, and it would, perhaps, be as well to ac- 
knowledge our inability to arrive at any thing certain, ina 
case where we have to contend with so many difficulties, 
which are beyond our control. 

That the force, however, is very great, which the heart 
exercises upon the blood, is manifest from the velocity with 
which it issues from one of the primitive arteries when divid- 
ed. This power has been said by some Physiologists to be 
so great in frogs, as to rupture the aorta when it was obstruc- 
ted by holding itin a pair of forceps, or on the application of 
a ligature * 

eae observing the immense power which the heart ex- 
ercised in the mechanism of the circulation, elevates it toa 
rank in the ceconomy, to which it was not quite entitled. He 
considered it as the exclusive source of motion in the circu- 
latory system, and would concede to the arteries avd veins 
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no other office, than that of mere elastic tubes, through which 
the blood was driven by the impulse of the heart. : 
This opinion, with some modification, is that which has : 


received the sanction of a majority of the Physiologists since 
his time ; but, however simple, and beautiful it may appear, 
it is irreconcileable with many of the phenomena of the cir- 
culation. 

In persons worn out by disease, or debilitated by any of 
the causes which have a tendency to enfeeble the vital ener- 
gies, it is evident, that the heart must be so weakened in its 

wers, as to disqualify it for the fulfilment of so important 
a duty, and the circulation in the extreme vessels must of ne- 
cessity, be suspended. Yet, we see inalmost every condi- 
tion of the animal ceconomy, no matter how much the ener- 
gies of the functions of life may be impaired, the blood still 
moves round the whole range of the circulation, in a manner 
adequate to the performance of those purposes, to which it 
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* Bell’s Anatomy, vol. 1, 
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issubservient. Besides, in a number ofthe inferior animals, 
as the vermes,* &c. we find no heart, and the blood is moved 
through the arteries and veins by their own innate powers. 
And if we direct our attention to post obit examinations, 
we shall often find the structure of the heart so changed by 
disease, as to preclude the possibility of its exercising but a 
very limited influence on the motion of the blood. Besides, 
the enlargement and thickening of its parietes, called hyper- 
trophia ; and besides aneurisim ulceration, cancer, &c. we 
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have a great number of well authenticated cases, in which its , 
structure was so changed by ossification, and ligamentous ° 


degeneration, as nearly to destroy its power altogether. Yet, 


in some of these, the patients experienced but slight incon- 
venience. 

Columbus, Veslingeus, Haller, Bonetus, Alburtini, Mor- 
cagni,t Bordenave, Simmons, &c. have published cases, in 
which large portions of the heart were converted into a kind 
of tendinous, or ossific degeneration: Yet there was not that 
extensive derangement of the circulation, which we should 
expect to meet, from such an affection of the heart. The 
next remarkable affection of the kind which I have been able 
to find on record, is one described by Mr. Allan Burns.— 
‘“ The whole extent of the pericardium covering the ventri- 
cles, and these themselves, with the exception of about a cu- 
bic inch at their apex, were completely ossified, and as hard 
as the skull.[ The patient was principally affected, previ- 
ous to her death, with cough, difficulty of breathing, nausea, 
constriction in the chest, and diffused pain over the abdo- 
main. In Dr. Simmons’ case, the ossification extended from 
the base to the apex of the heart, and involved both auricles 
and ventricles. 

From an impartial review of these facts, together with an 
attentive consideration of the phenomena of the circulation, 
it must, | think, appear manifest, that the heart is incompe- 
tent to the discharge of the whole of this important office, 
and that, although it contributes more than any other agent 
to the motion of the blood, yet some other power is requisite 
for the complete performance of the circulation. We shall 
now proceed, therefore, to enquire into and investigate the 


instruments of the circulatory system. 
[To be concluded in our next. ] 


* Cuvier Lexons d’Anatomie Compan. Blumenbach’s Compact. Anat. 
+ Morgagni de Sed. et Caus, morb. 
+ Diseases of the Heart, by A. Burns. 
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ART. VII. 


CASE OF RUPTURE OF THE FALLOPIAN TUBE : 
BY 


BENJAMIN SIMONS, M. D. 


Charlotte, a coloured woman, the property of Mr. Win- 
throp, aged about tw enty-five years, had been complaining 
for several days, but not so much as to prevent her attend- 
ing to her duty. The morning of the day of her death, 
when she was sw eeping a chamber, she suddenly felt debili- 
| ty, with cold sweats, and violent pain in the bowels. Some 


' castor oil was immediately prescribed ; it operated well, but 


without alleviation. In ‘this situation my attendance was 
requested. The pulse was very feeble, with intermission ; 
cold sweats, with chills; great sensibility about the abdom- 
inal parietes; and complained of excruciating pain when these 
parts were touched ; the abdomen was swelled. As the oil 
had operated freely, and the evacuations natural, the cause 
of the complaint could not be attributed to any alvine ob- 
struction. Nosymptoms of dysentery, or inflammation of 
the stomach and bowels. It could not be tympanitis, for 
this disease is usually the terminating mode of fever, or of 
dysentery. The patient had always been healthy, until a 
few days before her death. The castor oil was ordered to 
be repeated. Inafew hours she expired. 

The case being anomalous, an examination of the abdo- 
men was proposed, and consented to. 

On opening the abdomen, coagulated and fluid blood, the 

uantity of a gallon, and of venous colour was discharged, 

The abdominal viscera, were nicely sponged, to discover the 
place from whence the hoemorrhage had flowed. The hep- 
atic vessels, the gastric, splenic mesenteric, renal ; the trunk 
of the vena porte, the cava, and aorta wereallentire. The 
examination was next extended to the uterus and its appen- 
dages. A rupture an inch and halfin length, of the left Fal- 
lopian tube was discovered. ‘The ovum could not be found. 
The whole of the internal and external organs of generation 
were removed, and preserved in spirits. 

The uterus was three times larger than in the unimpreg- 
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nated state, a longitudinal incision was made into its cavity 
io display the membra decidua. 

{n this case the Fallopian Tube between the place of rup- 
ture, and where it enters the uterus was nearly obliterated, 
so that the ovum could not pass into the uterus. ‘This cause 
of extra uterine foetus has not been noticed by any of the wri- 
ters on the morbid anatomy of the uterus to my knowledge, 
and it may be the most frequent cause. 


—_— © <> o -—— 
ART. VIII. 


CASE OF EPILEPSY, WITH APPEARANCES POST MORTEM : 


BY 


GEORGE LOGAN, M. D. 


There is no condition of the human system, contemplated 
with stronger emotions of awe and sensibility, and none 
which claims a greater share of the consideration of the Pa- 
thologist, than that in which the satural and intellectual 
functions are suddenly or with the slightest premonitory 
symptoms suspended, impaired or destroyed. Among the 
formidable diseases producing this deplorable effect we “class 
Epilepsy. The following intesesting case I beg leave to 
communicate :— 

A male slave, aged 48, by profession a gardener, tall and 
apparently of robust habit, had for seventeen years, (and it 
is presumed longer,) been affected w ith this disease ; on be- 
ing interrogated, he said that he was subject to fits in his own 
country, being an African by birth, 

The Paroxysms were such as are usually noticed, they oc- 
curred in general periodically, after several fits in succession 
in the course of a day, terminating with stupor of short dura- 
tion, he continued for three or four weeks in perfect health, 
he was submissive in disposition; and in temper free from 
irascibility. 

He lived under the circumstances described until Decem- 
ber 1814, when he experienced a violent attack of Peripneu- 
mony, {rom which he recovered with difficulty, it had how- 
ever the effect of suspending his fits for more than twelve 
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172 LOGAN’S CASE OF EPILEPSY. 


months, when, after a habit of intemperance in the use of 
ardent spirits which he unhappily contracted, his disease re- 
turned with increased frequency and violence. 

Every means, moral] and physical, which could be devised 
in his case failed in relieving him, formerly blood letting, 
Evacuants, Epispastics, Setons, &c. were beneficial, bnt now 
proved unavailing.—Mercury and other mineral and metal- 
lic preparations were in the first instance serviceable, but at 
this period were ineffectual, his disease resisted every remedy. 
But, although no salutary effect was produced, his constitu- 
tion did not seem to suffer materially, and during the inter- 
vals he cheerfully pursued his business until the begining of 
January 1824, when during a fit he fell into the fire place, 
and was severely and dangerously burnt before assistance 
could be obtained. 

This casualty had no effect upon his disease, and he had 
not entirely got the better of it, when early on the morning 
of the 6th inst, he was found by his fellow servants dead in 
his bed. 

He had not complained, nor appeared at all indisposed 
the preceding night, but not a doubt existed of his having ex~ 
pired a few hours after bed time, and that violent convul- 
sions had supervened, as his features were much distorted, 
and his body and limbs rigid and cold. 

Upon examination, previous to interment, in the presence 
of several gentlemen, the following phenomena presented 
themselves. 

On removing the Scalp and a portion of the bones of the 
cranium the Dura mater, exhibited a morbid appearance, 
the blood vessels being every where in a state of turgescence ; 
upon carefully separating this membrane a prodigious effii- 
sion of blood followed, which was discovered to proceed 
from the longitudinal sinus near the centre of its course, a 
dilatation of its coat, or Varix, of a periform shape, half an 
inch in its greatest diameter, had here formed, which projec- 
ted totally and obliquely downward upon the cortical por- 
tions, jagged towards its base, where it seemed to have re- 
cently burst. Congestion was universally observed upon the 
Pia mater, and the characteristic cineretious colour of the 
brain was changed to a brown hue, on further dissection the 
Ventricles were found to be filled with a serous fluid. 

The bones forming the basis of the skull exhibited nothing 


preternatural. Uponinspecting the portion of bones removed 
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the groove or impression usually made by the 1 ongit udinal 
sinus was deficient, instead of which something like an ele- 
vation or ridge was noticed, there was no depression corres- 
ponding with the varix mentioned, but the pits on the Par- 
ietal bones near the coronal suture were uncom monly large 
and deep, the diploe obliterated and the bone had become 
diaphononous. 

[t is worthy of remark that notwithstanding this manifest 
disorder in the economy of the head, the subject never com- 
plained of pain, and during the intervals of his disease was 
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in entire possession of his faculties. 
———_ <> eo 


ART. IX. 


On the use of the Nondescript, or Cherokee Rose, as a Hedge: 


BY 


CHARLES E. ROWAND, ESQ. 


Messrs. Editors,—Through the medium of your Medical 
and Agricultural Journal, I will take the liberty of making a 
communication that I flatter myself will be acceptable to 
yourselves, and the Agriculturists of the State. Without 
further comment, therefore, | will state to you that I have, 
with a great deal of care, reared an Evergreen Hedge of the 
beautiful Nondescript, or as it seems to have lately assumed 
the new name of Cherokee Rose, which I have for many 
years last past, substituted for a wooden fence, and has an- 
swered my most sanguine expectations. I have no other 
upon my plantation, except moveable penns for cattle, hogs, 
&c. which are mad? in the usual way. My crop has no other 
defence against the depredations of cattle, and | can assure 
vou with truth, it resists the attacks of an hog, which is the 
most formidable animal a planter-has tocontend with. The 
mode I adopted to obtain so valuable a desideratum was, 
first of ail to dig three deep and wide trenches, about fifteen 


or sixteen inches apart, upon the surface of the earth, having 
2 ; 
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no ditch or bank, into which I inserted obliquely, at the 
distance of five or six inches, cuttings about fourteen inches 
long, and eight inches deep ; the dirt must be well brought 
up ‘to the sicms, and well trodden in with the feet ; the 
thicker you plant the better. The month of February | have 
always chosen and always succeeded most in setting out the 
cuttings. 

The Nondescript being a vine. delights in low, moist, rich 
land, and always thrives, provided due attention is paid to it 
the first year. It willhardly vegetate when planted upon a 
bank, or near a ditch, as it is thereby deprived of what it 
most delights i in—moisture. {request to say it is a fault too 
prevalent: among many planters, to neglect plants of this 
description, viewing them as not forming a_ part of their 
crop, and not entitled to their serious attention. But, Messrs. 
Editors, one moment’s reflection will set at nought such false 
ideas, for the trouble and labour of making a wooden fence 
annually, is far greater than the rearing so valuable and or- 
namental a substitute, independent of its beauty, and the 
little attention paidto it after being reared. In three years, 
with proper attention an Hedge of the Nondescript can be 
obtained and will afterwards require no other attendance 
than a labourer, with a hook, or knife made for the purpose 
to clip it annually, to keep itin proper shape, which he can 
do in about a twentieth part of the time that he would take to 
split the rails, cast them and make the common worm fence, 
which will last but a few years. 

I have taken the liberty, Messrs. Editors, of thus tresspass- 
ing upon your time ; if you think the communication worth 
insertion in your Journal, which | think admirably calculat- 
ed to disseminate know ledge of the most useful kind, it will 
be a source of pleasure and delight to suppose I could at all 
be instrumental in furnishing one single item either for in- 
struction or amusement.* 

* We shall always be happy tohear from our much respected Correspondent. We 
wish the Planters generally would direct their attention to this Hedge. It admirably 
supersedes the use of rails, and must be invaluable to places but thinly wooded. It saves 
great labour, where wood is plenty, and adds greatly to the beauty and security of2 
plantation. We had the gratification of seeing Mr. Rowanp’s Hedge, and with plea- 


sure state it to equal, if not surpass, any which we have seen in Europe, for beauty, lux 
uriance or security.—Editors. 
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ART. X. 


A Letter to the Agricultural Society of South-Carolina, on the 
Waiter Culture of Rice, by Tuomas Pinckney, Ese. 


The subsequent interesting letter, by our venerable and 
distinguished fellow-citizen, General THomas PINcKNEy, 
has been some time published by the Agricultural Society ; 
but we could not resist the gratification of having it inserted 
in our Journal, and we are confident it will be highly accep- 
sable to our readers. — Editors. 


CHARLESTON, 12th Dec. 1810. 


Dear Sir,—Having last year made an experiment, on a 
small scale, of cultivating Rice, in a manner which, | believe, 
has not heretofore been practised in the United States, and 
having this year repeated the experiment much more exten- 
sively, with such a degree of success, as, in My opinion, to 
warrant further trial, | am induced to request the favour of 
you to lay before the Society the following account of the 
method pursued, with its result. 

[ have taken pains, for a considerable time past, to obtain 
correct information concerning the production of this grain, 
in countries where, in consequence of its long establishment 
and extensive use, [ was induced to believe that experience 
must have suggested the most advantageous mode of culture; 
and I observed in the course of this investigation, that the 
practice of those countries differed considerably from our 
own ; particularly in the application of water: for I found 
thatin them, Rice was generally sown and grew to maturi- 
ty in land continually inundated to a greater or less depth ; 
except during the short intervals necessary for the occasional 
shifting the water. I, therefore, determined to endeavour to 
ascertain what advantage that method might possess over the 
practice which generally prevails among us of keeping our 
Rice-fields dry for a considerable portion of the first half of 
its growth. 

Various accidents, to which the state of agriculture in this 
country renders us peculiarly liable, prevented me from ob- 
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taining the result of my first experiments, with such accuracy 
as to enable me to lay them before the Society ; they were, 
however, sufficiently satisfactory to myself to induce me_ to 
persevere ; and, on Friday, the 5th day of May, 1809, I di- 
rected five bushels of Seed Rice to be sprouted, which was 
efiected by putting it into a rice-tierce filled with water, 
which gradually leaked out after the Rice had been well 
soaked ; and on the Monday following, the grains being ful- 
ly swollen, and some of it having protruded the germ, it was 
spread out, some slaked lime sifted over it, to facilitate the 
distribution, and was immediately sown in a little more than 
two acres of ground ;—this small field had been planted with 
Rice several preceding years, and had then been prepared, 
by the stubble having been hoed off and burned, and the soil 
turned and made fine by the hoe: part of it was sown in 
drills at the distance of about sixteen inches from centre to 
centre, and the remainder broad cast : the seed was not co- 
vered, but the water very gradually brought over it, covering 
the land six inches deep on the general level, but being ten 
inches deep on the lower parts of the fields, and scarcely two 
inches over the highest : directions were given to retain the 
water constantly, as nearly as could be, at that height, keep- 
ing it sweet and cool, by occasionally admitting fresh tide- 
water, and by turning through it a small drain from the high 
Jand. The Rice grewthrough the water, and in about a 
fortnight, the points of the leaves were seen floating on the 
surface. In those parts where the water had covered the 
land six or more inches, no weeds or grass appeared, except 
a few leaves of the wampee and somerushes. In the higher 
parts especially, near the edges, some water grasses appear- 
ed; all these however, were effectually removed, being 

icked by hand out of the water, by the application of la- 
on equal to the work of three labourers for one day. This 
Rice, when ripe, was separately harvested, and yielded one 
hundred and fifteen bushels and one peck of clean heavy 
grain ; the drilled appeared better than the broad-cast, but 
no accurate account of their relative product was kept ; and, 
in fact, the whole experiment is deficient in accuracy, because 
the land beinga small detached piece of very irregular shape, 
it was difficult to ascertain its precise contents. Its product, 
however, certainly exceeded the average of the whole plan- 
tation that year, and the comparative experiment was so far 
satisfactory, that this product also considerably exceeded the 
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crops of the two preceding years made from the same land, 
neither of which crops exceeded ninety bushels. It was al- 
so proved, satisfactorily, by this trial, that rice would germi- 
nate, grow through and tiller, or branch out, well in land 
constantly covered with from six to ten inches of water. 

In the present year I have cultivated, in this mode, twen- 
ty-two acres at my upper plantation on Santee river, and 
forty-eight acres of my lower place. A field of twenty-two 
acres at the plantation of my mother-in-law, Mrs. Motte, has 
been subjected to the same process ; and my son-in-law, Mr. 
John Middleton, has cultivated, in the same way, a small 
field containing seven and a half acres, at the plantation 
whereon he resides. ‘The whole of these are tide-lands, and 
as the method used in all of them was nearly similar, | will 
not trespass on the patience of the Societv, by the details of 
more than one of them, and will select for that purpose the 
comparative experiment made at my upper place, because it 
was made on two fields so similar in quantity, quality of soil, 
previous treatment, and indeed, in every respect, that a fair- 
er test of the merit of each mode, could scarcely be made in 
one vear. | 

Each of these fields contains twenty-two acres of our usual 
plantation measure, (210 feet square to the acre) they are 
precisely of the same shape ; the soilin bothisa light black 
mould, on a blue clay foundation ; the clay, however, lies too 
low to effect the quality of the upper stratrum, which is too 
light, they both have been cultivated upwards of twenty 
years successively, in Rice, and are only divided from each 
other by a bank : the drains and ditches in both were clean, 
the remains of the last year’s stubble were burnt off, and the 
ground prepared, by being once ploughed and harrowed, 
and assisted by the hoe in low places where the plough could 
not do good work ; the whole was then ploughed with what 
we call a trenching plough, into drills, being, on an average, 
nearly eighty in number on each quarter of an acre (105 feet 
square) and the seed having been put to soak in water the 
day before, (No. 1 being the field intended for the common 
culture) was sown. at the rate of two bushels an acre, (heaped 
measure) on the 28th day of March : the seed was not co- 
vered but was suffered to lie inthe open trench during the 
night after it was sown, that it might better adhere to the 
soil, and not be displaced on the introduction of the water, 
which was slowly brought over it the succeeding morning :— 
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ded more grain but for this neglect. The half acre, where- 
of the seed was not soaked, grew equally well through the 
water, was as early ripe, and to all appearance as good as 


the rest of the field. 
One field of twelve and another of fourteen acres were 


sown at my lower plantation, on Santee river, on the 2oth 
of April, and treated in the same manner; they were both 
harvested soon after the storm in September—the twelve 
acres yielded five hundred and ten bushels, and the fourteen 
acres six hundred and thirty-two bushels of rice, weighing 
forty-five pounds to the bushel.—A violent gust of wind pas- 
sed through the plantation while this rice was growing 
through the water, being then six or seven inches jong, and 
the agitation of the waves drew up a considerable quantity 
of the plants by the roots, from the fourteen acre field, this 
left the rice, as we then thought, too thin in that field. ‘The 
twelve acre field was not so much effected by the storm, and 
stood very regular and thick, and it proved, at harvest, that 
it was too thick, for the ears were much smaller than those 
of the fourteen acre, and it yielded only at the rate of forty- 
two and an half bushels per acre, while the other gave at the 
rate of forty-five. 

Another field of twenty-two and a quarter of an acre, very 
much broken by a large creek, was sown on the 10th of May 
and subjected to the same treatment. It yielded one thou- 
sand and twelve bushels, or nearly at the rate of forty-six 
bushels per acre, of rice weighing forty-seven pounds per 
bushel. The rice in this field also, stood too thick, and one 
rood which had been sowed broad cast, injudiciously, scarce- 
ly produced any grain. One hundred and forty-four days 
labour was applied between sowing and harvest to these 
three fields, containing, together, forty-eight acres and a 
quarter, being precisely three days Jabour of one hand bes- 
towed on each acre. 

The field of twenty-two acres, cultivated at Mrs. Motte’s 
plantation, was so very much polluted with rushes, wampee, 
and the species of jointed conch grass, called here blanket 
grass, that the labour bestowed on it was very considerable, 
and the product bad, nor was this product so accurately se- 
parated from the rest of the crop as to enable me to state the 
amount. I was not present when it was harvested, but on 
walking over the field, and examining the stubble, I found 


many patches where the rice appeared to have been totally 
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destroyed by the weeds, but where that was not the case, the 
Rice appeared to have grown perfectly well, the ears of what 
{ was shown as part of the crop was certainly fine, but the 
deficiencies were so great that I should not estimate the pro- 
duct at more thana barrel and a half, or thirty bushels, per 
acre. One observation was, however, afforded by this trial, 
which is, that the accumulation of green scum or water 
moss, was prevented by twice shifting the water completely, 
during the night, before the Rice had progressed beyond the 
point or needle state : and another hint of some importance 
may be collected from it, namely, not to attempt this mode 
of culture in fields so foul with water grasses. 

The field of about seven acres, cultivated according to this 
plan, by Mr. John Middleton, was sown on the 18th of 
April and reaped on the 3d of September, and yielded thir- 
ty-five bushels per acre, weighing forty-five pounds per bush- 
el ; the labour bestowed on it was equal to the labour of one 
hand for eleven days.—This field also, was not in good or- 
der, and the Rice evidently stood much too thick in it, ex- 
cept on the margins, which failed almost entirely, owing, L 
presume, to the same cause as mentioned in the first experi- 
ment.—It was remarkable that this field, which was sown 
on the 18th April, was reaped on the same day with another 
field, which had been sown on the 28th of March, making 
a difference of twenty-one days; and this acceleration of 
maturity attended ali the fields thus watered, though not in 
sO oreat a degree :—I think, however, the erfiile [ have made 
will authorize me to promise, that Rice, cultivated in this 
mode, will be fit for harvest at least ten days before that 
treated in the usual manner. 

My object, in troubling the Society with the above tedi- 
ous detail being to induce some of our members to give this 
method a fair trial ; | hope to be excused if I trespass a little 
longer on their patience, by explaining the reasons why I 
consider it worthy of their attention. 

I think it is evident in the first place that to pursue this 
system, much less intelligence will be required in the culti- 
vators, than the mode usually adopted ; and, when we con- 
sider the general want of information in the agents com- 
monly employed, this must appear a considerable advantage. 
Every practical planter knows that to understand the proper 
periods when the water should be admitted ; to what depth 


the land should be flowed’; how long the water should be 
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this water continued over the land five days, when finding, 
on examination, that some of the grains began to sprout, the 
field was dried and continued so until the Rice was old 
enough to admit of being hoed, when that operation was well 
executed, and the land still kept dry, until the growth of the 
Rice and the appearance of some grass among it called for a 
second weeding, which was well executed by hoeing the 
intervals, and picking by hand, all the grass from the rows 
ofthe Rice ; it thenreceived what is commonly called the 
long flowing, the water being thrown on the Jand, to the 
depth of six or eight inches on the general I»vel, where it was 
retained sixteen days, only occasionally shifting a little of it 
to keep it pure. ‘The water was then gradually withdrawn, 
and as soon asthe land was sufficiently dry, a third hoeing 
was. given, stirring the ground well and picking out all the 
grass and weeds from among the Rice : it wasthen kept dry 
until it had formed a joint, when the water was again intro- 
duced and continued, with occasional freshening, until it was 
let off to dry the field for harvest; but during this flowing 
the grass and weeds which had come forward since the third 
hoeing, were pulled out by hand. It was begun to be cut 
down on the first day of September, and when thrashed and 
winnowed, yielded nine hundred and _ ninety bushels of 
Rough Rice, weighing fortv-six pounds per bushel. 

I have so minutely described the method used in this field, 
that the Society might be enabled to judge how far this part 
of the experiment was properly conducted 

The field, No. 2, intended for the water culture, was treat- 
ed exactly in the same manner as No. |, until after it was 
sown, except that the seed prepared for it, was longer soaked 
and approached nearer to germination ; and that one half 
acre was sown on the 2d, and the water introduced on the 
3d of April, and was kept as nearly as could be flowed to 
the depth of six inches, on the general level, until the 21st of 
May ; the ground, however was so uneven, that I measured 
several plants of rice which had just appeared above the sur- 
face, and found that they had grown through 17 inches 
of water, while some high parts of the field were not cover- 
ed 3inchesdeep. On the 21st of May, the Rice now stand- 
ing up firmly, the whole of the water was turned off and 
some hands sent in to pull out the weeds, and on the 22d the 
water was re-admitted and retained until the 30th of June, 


when it was again completely shifted ; immediately after 
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which the field was again flowed, until the 14th of July, 
when it was once more emptied and renewed the succeeding 
day ; and in addition to these total changes the water was 
partially freshened as often as circumstarces would admit. 
immediately after the 14th of July, the Rice began to put out 
the ear, and was ready for the sickle on the 22d day of Au- 
gust, but on account of rainy weather, on that, and the two 
succeeding days, it was not begun to be cut until the 25th 
of that month. ; 

Some wampce and rushes appeared early in this field, and 
the washing of the loose earth from the banks covered the 
seed in the adjoining rows so deep that the rice did not come 
through it, and some labour was bestowed in transplanting 
into those rows. 

The quantity of labour expended on this field, between 
sowing and harvest, wasas follows: 

May 17th Eight labourers picking out 

weeds, etc. halfa day each, 
2ist. 22 labourers the whole day, 22 
Nine transplanting on margin, 9 
24th One raking off green scum, 
25th One ditto ditto, 1 

June 30th ‘Twenty-two hands picking 29 

rushes, wampee, etc. 


4, days work. 


Total days work, 59 


The product of this field when thrashed and winnowed, 
was 1069 bushels of rough rice, weighing 46 pounds per 
bushel. 

This field must have suffered some injury from my having 
left home about a week after it was sown, without having 
given sufficient directions concerning the shifting of the wa- 
ter, at an early period of its growth. I was absent near three 
‘weeks, and on my return found a considerable quantity of 
green scum among it, which gave it a very unpromising ap- 
pearance ; the rice was then in that state that it would have 
been thrown down if the water had been altogether with- 
drawn, it was, therefore, only freshened partially, and the 
water was not totally changed until the 21st of May; and 
as [am of opinion that pure water is as essential to keep 
rice in a flourishing condition, as pure air is to the health of 


animals, I have no doubt but that this field would have yiel- 
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ded more grain but for this neglect. The half acre, where- 
of the seed was not soaked, grew equally well through the 
water, was as early ripe, and to all appearance as good as 
the rest of the field. 

One field of twelve and another of fourteen acres were 
sown at my lower plantation, on Santee river, on the 25th 
of April, and treated in the same manner; they were both 
harvested soon after the storm in September—the twelve 
acres yielded five hundred and ten bushels, and the fourteen 
acres six hundred and thirty-two bushels of rice, weighing 
forty -tive pounds to the bushel.—A violent gust of wind pas- 
sed through the plantation while this rice was growing 
through the water, being then six or seven inches iong, and 
the agitation of the waves drew up a considerable quantity 
of the plants by the roots, from the fourteen acre field, this 
left the rice, as we then thought, too thin in that field. ‘The 
twelve acre field was not so much effected by the storm, and 
stood very regular and thick, and it proved, at harvest, that 
it was too thick, for the ears were much smaller than those 
of the fourteen acre, and it yielded only at the rate of forty- 
two and an half bushels per acre, while the other gave at the 
rate of forty-five. 

Another field of twenty-two and a quarter of an acre, very 
much broken by a large creek, was sown on the 10th of May 
and subjected to the same treatment. It yielded one thou- 
sand and twelve bushels, or nearly at the rate of forty-six 
bushels per acre, of rice weighing forty-seven pounds per 
bushel. The rice in this field also, stood too thick, and one 
rood which had been sowed broad cast, injudiciously, scarce- 
ly produced any grain. One hundred and forty-four days 
labour was applied between sowing and harvest to these 
three fields, containing, together, forty-eight acres and a 
quarter, being precisely three days labour of one hand bes- 
towed on each acre. 

The field of twenty-two acres, cultivated at Mrs. Motte’s 
plantation, was so very much polluted with rushes, wampee, 
and the species of jointed conch grass, called here blanket 

s, that the labour bestowed on it was very considerable, 
and the product bad, nor was this product so accurately se- 
parated from the rest of the crop as to enable me to state the 


‘amount. I was not present when it was harvested, but on 


walking over the field, and examining the stubble, I found 
many patches where the rice appeared to have been totally 
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destroyed by the weeds, but where that was not the case, the 
Rice appeared to have grown perfectly well, the ears of what 
{ was shown as part of the crop was certainly fine, but the 
deficiencies were so great that I should not estimate the pro- 
duct at more than a barrel and a half, or thirty bushels, per 
acre. One observation was, however, afforded by this trial, 
which is, that the accumulation of green scum or water 
moss, was prevented by twice shifting the water completely, 
during the night, before the Rice had progressed beyond the 
point or needle state : and another hint of some importance 
may be collected from it, namely, not to attempt this mode 
of culture in fields so foul with water grasses. 

The field of about seven acres, cultivated according to this 
plan, by Mr. John Middleton, was sown on the 18th of 
April and reaped on the 3d of September, and yielded thir- 
ty-five bushels per acre, weighing forty-five pounds per bush- 
el ; the labour bestowed on it was equal to the labour of one 
hand for eleven days.—This field also, was not in good or- 
der, and the Rice evidently stood much too thick in it, ex- 
cept.on the margins, which failed almost entirely, owing, I 
presume, to the same cause as mentioned in the first experi- 
ment.—It was remarkable that this field, which was sown 
on the 18th April, was reaped on the same day with another 
field, which had been sown on the 26th of March, making 
a difference of twenty-one days ; and this acceleration of 
maturity attended all the fields thus watered, though not in 
so great a degree :—I think, however, the trials | have made 
will authorize me to promise, that Rice, cultivated in this 
mode, will be fit for harvest at least ten days before that 
treated in the usual manner. 

My object, in troubling the Society with the above tedi- 
ous detail being to induce some of our members to give this 
method a fair trial ; | hope to be excused if | trespass a little 
longer on their patience, by explaining the reasons why If 
consider it worthy of their attention. 

I think it is evident in the first place that to pursue this 
system, much less intelligence will be required in the culti- 
vators, than the mode usually adopted ; and, when we con- 
sider the general want of information in the agents com- 
monly employed, this must appear a considerable advantage. 
Every practical planter knows that to understand the proper 
periods when the water should be admitted ; to what depth 


the land should be flowed’; how long the ite should ke 
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retained, and how often the irrigation should be repeated, 
requires experience, judgment and attention. In the me- 
thod | recommend, the watering process is certainly more 
simple, nothing being required but to admit the water from 
the first to a certain height over the land, and to retain it 
steadily through the whole growth at that height, the only 
skill and attention necessar y to this part of the business being 
to keep the water pure and sweet, by changing it partially, 
or altogether, as often as is necessary for that purpose, and 


“as circumstances will permit. 


Of the advantages this method possesses over the common 
mode as it respects the saving of labour, the comparative 
statement, exhibited above furnishes abundant proof; and 
when the disadvantages arising from wantof experience are 
considered, little doubt can, | think, be entertained, but that 
a few years practice, would enable us to diminish even the 
small portion of labour, applied in these trials, and the appli- 


cation of the labour, so saved, to other useful purposes would 


certainly be peculiarly beneficial to the land holders of the 
lower country, where many persons possessing more land 
than they can cultivate, it must be of the utmost importance 
to them to have more than three fourths of their labourers 
relieved from their present occupations for one third of the 
year, and ready to be employed in bringing into cultivation 
valuable land now lying useless, or of more highly impro- 
ving that now in use. “Many planters also, who have not 
now the leisure to prepare materials for building and to 
erect dams sufficient to enable them to use water-mills, and 
other machinery for manufacturing their crops would no 
longer be prev ented from enjoying that benefit. Such also 
as have good high land near their swamps, would be ena- 
bled to plant cotton or other valuable products in addition 
to their rice crops ; and they whose high lands are of inferi- 
or quality might improve them by manures, which, in our 
lower country, are every where ‘at hand; for the worst of 


- what is called pine barren, abounds in weeds and plants 


which grow luxuriantly in the summer; and every part of 
vegetable as well as animal substances, may he converted 
into good manure. It is not therefore, the scarcity of that 
article, but the want of labour necessary to collect, prepare, 
and transport it, that occasions this great improvement to be 
so little used among us. Lime, w vhich is known to act. so 
beneficially ac ~ manure on the textu"* of sandy soils, might, 
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during this season of Jeisure, be burnt from the shells, with 
which our sea-coast abounds, within the reach of most of our 
rice planters, and either applied to the melioration of the 
soil, or sold to considerable profit at market; and, where 
timber abounds, sawing for market would prove a beneficial 
resource. But in no respect would this system, if success- 
fully pursued, afford such permanent advantage and satisfac- 
tion as in the improved health of the persons actively em- 
ploved in the cultivation; for it must be evident that the 
exhalation from the water frequently shifted and kept in a 
state as pure as is here recommended, would be far less dele- 
terious, than that arising from the mud of the swamps after 
the water is withdrawn. Any person who has passed near a 
rice-field within a few days after the water has been let off 
from it must be convinced of the truth of this observation. 
But a further improvement in the health of our labourers may 
reasonably be expected to result from the experience which, 
of late years, has amply proved, that our pine-barrens, re- 
moved buta small distance from the swamps, and especially 
where a barrier or screen of trees is kept between them, af- 
ford residences infinitely more healthful than the immediate 
vicinity of rice-ficlds. Ifthen, we shall find our labourers no 
longer bound to reside near the rice-fields by the attention 
and work necessary to be performed in them, according to 
the present plan, is it unreasonable to hope, that we shall, by 
degrees, and as circumstances may admit, remove our settle- 
ments to convenient distances in the higher lands, where 
our people might be employed to advantage, and enjoy bet- 
ter health ? A few persons, in this case, must necessarily be 
left to attend to the watering process; and when the rice 
approaches to maturity the water should be withdrawn a 
few days earlier than is now customary, which would not 
injure the crop, but would suffer the first and greatest exhal- 
ations to pass off before the attendance of the labourers 
would be necessary in the field. 

Before { conclude | will mention one more advantage that 
may possibly attend this mode, without entering into any 
detail concerning it, which is, that this mode of culture seems 
calculated to admit with advantage the practice of trans- 
planting rice, whereby we may be enabled to obtain two 
crops in one year, from a considerable portion of our land ; 
this, I find, is a practice generally pursued in Egypt, in Chi- 
na, in Industan, in the Philipine Islands, and in Spain; and 
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I hope next year to have it in my power to offer to the society 
the result of an experiment I have begun, with the hope of 
ascertaining whether this practice may be beneficially adop- 
ted in the culture of our rice lands. 

It may have the appearance of presumption in a person 
having so little experience in this mode of culture, and who, 
it is evident, from the above detail, committed several errors 
in his former trials, to offer instructions on the subject ; but, 
hoping that such of my friends as may be induced to try this 
mode may profit by my mistakes, | will venture to recom- 
mend to them to keep their land dry all the winter, and to 
plough and harrow, or turn and break the soil, with the hoe, 
as well and as often as circumstances will admit, and for 
this purpose the land should be enclosed with cood banks 
and well drained ; by this the growth of the roots and seeds 
of aquatic plants, which alone are to be feared in this cul- 
ture, will be much checked if not destroyed. Until further 
experiments shall have ascertained it to be unnecessary, I 
would advise that the seed should be steeped in water for, 
at least, twenty-four hours before sowing, and then sown as 
usual in drills, (that in case the experiment should so far 
fail as to render Hoeing necessary, that operation might be 
performed) as in this mode of sowing nearly every grain 
sown germinates. J believe from one and an half to one 
and three quarters of a bushel of seed to the acre, will be 
found sufficient, giving the largest quantity to those parts of 
the field which arelowest. The seed should by no means 
be covered by earth, but the water admitted slowly in the 
morning of the day after sowing, and increased gradually 
to as great depth as the supply of water and situation of the 
banks will admit, whereby all the loose stubble and trash in 
the field will float and be driven by the prevailing wind to 
one side or corner of it; this trash should be removed, and, 
immediately after, the water reduced to six inches over the 
general level of the field. Inthe afternoon of the fifth day 
after sowing, the water should be entirely withdrawn from 
the field and readmitted with the next tide, or early in the 
morning of the next day. In five or six days more this 
complete change of water should be repeated, taking care to 
effect it while the Rice is stil] in the needle state, and conse- 
quently not liable to be thrown down. After this the water 
must be kept on steadily until the Rice Shall have grown 


through it and stands firmly ; observing only to freshen it oc- 
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casionally by drawing off one or two inches and raising it 
again with the next tide to its standard. As soon as the Rice 
stands up strongly, the water should be entirely changed, 
and that process repeated two or three time (or oftener iit. 
be necessary to keep the water quite pure and fresh) before 
it is finallv taken off to dry the field for harvest. 
I remain, with the utmost respect, Dear Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
THOMAS PINCKNEY. 

Joun Crampneys, Esq. 

* President of the Agricultural Society of South-Carvolina. 


+ <r o——. 


ART. XI. 


Letters to Joun Hume, Esq. President of the Agricultural 
Society, on the application of Lame to Marsh Land, and an 
experiment on the culture of the Sweet Potatoe: by y JOHN 
Mipp.eton. Esq. 


CHARLESTON, 2ist Feb. 1825. 


S1r,—In some of my Marsh Rice-fields, there are spots of 
ground so impregnated with salt or alum, a8 not to produce 
any thing. The last spring! applied lime, at the rate of 100 
bushels the acre, to some of the parts affected, and made at 
the rate of two and a half barrels to the acre ; the other part 
ofthe field yielded three barrels more. 

The spots where no lime was used, yielding nothing as 
usual. ‘The Rice would germinate and die. In some cases 
it would come up and then die, either during or after the 
point flow. Inothers, it would live in an unhealthy state, 
until the long flow. There are some spots that will not pro- 
duce any thing. 

I have limited one spot, and will communicate. the result 
at a future period. 


Your obedient servant, ‘* 
JOHN MIDDLETON. 
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MIDDLETON’S LETTERS. 
CHARLESTON, 21st Feb. 1825. 










Sir,—In April last] planted eighteen alternate rows of 
Potatoes, with, whole and cut seed. 

’ "The nine rows of whole seed produced fourteen bushels of 
large and three of small Potatoes. The cut produced eight 
bushels of large and four of small. ‘Thus the product of the 
whole seed exceeded that of the cut by five bushels. 

At the same time, by request of Mr. Allston, 1 planted the 
same number of contiguous rows, with seed sent by him 
from Mrs. Horry’s plantation. 

The whole seed yielded four bushels of large and two of 
small Potatoes ; the cut two bushels of each—in favour of the 
whole seed, two bushels. 

The eighteen rows planted with seed grown by myself, 
produced nineteen bushels more than those that were sown 
with the seed sent by Mr. Allston. 

‘ This experiment certainly proves the superiority of the 
| whole over the cut, and the necessity of a selection of seed. 


Your obedient servant, 
J. MIDDLETON. 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Antrommarcui’s Plates.—We perceive that the Royal In- 
stitute of France has received the highly eulogistic report of 
M. Dumeril respecting this work, which we have shewn in a 
former part of this number, to be a very shamefuliy plagia- 
rised copy of the superb plates of |! Mascagni. The plates of 
the skeleton, we perceive, ar@announced, and these at least 
Antommarchi must get drawn, as he does not happen to pos- 
sess those of Mascagni.—Anderson’s Quart. Journ. London. 

Comparative Anatomy.—In this fertile field we have so ma- 
ny labourers, chiefly foreign, and so many works and me- 
moirs in illustration, that we could fiJl our whole number 
with nothing else. As the subject, howev cr, is less popular 
in this country, because, though interesting, it is less directly 
useful than many others, we must be brief, Oken, of Co- 
penhagen, has published in the 7th number of the Isis, a very 
learned paper on the Dentary System of Animals, and M. 
Geoffroi St. Hilaire, has taken up the same subject in the 
Mammalia and Birds, in a work, the first part of which is 


just published. M. Gandolfi, of Bologna, in the Opuscol. 


Scientifici, pursuing this mouogr aphically, has investigated’ 
the dentition of the sus scrofa, and has found that the denti- 
tion is double, as in the wild boar.—/Jé. 

Hairs in the Stomach of the Cuckoo.—M. Carus, in a paper 
in Oken’s Isis, has proved that there exist hairs in the sto- 
mach of the cuckoo, attached to its internal membrane, and 
resisting digestion. This fact, together with their being con- 
stantly found there (M. Carus having found them in twenty 
stomachs which he examined), proves that they are not, as 
had been imagined, the hairs of caterpillars swallowed for 
food.—ZJb. 

Macenpie’s Experiment on the Olfactory Nerves, explained 
by Mr. C. Bett.—The discoveries of the French physiolo- 
gists are very much like those of astronomers, who sweep 
the sky for comets—all random and guess work. English 
physiology is less dashy at first, but it wears better. Magen- 
die’s paradox, for example, that the olfactory nerves are not 
the nerves of smelling (see our last number, p. 620) is clearly 
and philosophically accounted for by Mr. Charles Bell.*—J0. 

* We regret to observe so sweeping an anathema against the French Physiologists. 
The Editor of the Quarterly Journal must have forgotten that to the French we are 


masterly indebted, not only for many discoveries, but for some of the best works ¢ on 
esiology, We canl4 wich ta geo = srentar con? = end Bh Mee Ak oe 
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‘¢ In the exercise,” says Mr. Bell, ‘“* of the sense of smell- 
ing, parts are employed, which do not, at first, seem neces- 
sary. For the highest enjoyment or exercise of the sense of 
smelling, itis necessary that the stream of air inhaled thro’ 
the nostrils should change its direction, and be increased in 
force. In breathing through the nose, the air is carried di- 
rectly backward. [fthe nostrils are expanded in anxious or 
hurried respiration, the passage is enlarged, and made more 
direct. But, perhaps, my reader is not aware that in each 
nostril there are two circular openings, the innermost some- 
thing more than half an inch within the other. This interi- 
or circle expands, and becomes lower when the breath is 
forcibly drawn into the lungs ; but in the act of smelling, it is 
much diminished and elevated. The change in the form 
and relation of the exterior and internal nostril is performed 
by the action of the muscles on the cartilages ; and the effect 
of the change is to increase the force of the stream of air, and 
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to direct it up towards the seat of the sense of smelling. In 

common breathing, some part of the effluvia afloat in the at- 

mosphere reaches the seat of the sense ; but fully toexercise  [- 
Mi | the sense, it is necessary to concentrate and direct the stream | 


of air, as I have described. 

“ {t will now be comprehended how the destruction of the 
portio dura, or respiratory nerve ofthe face, affects the or- 
gan of smelling ; for if, by the injury of that nerve, the mo- 
tion of the muscles of the nostrils be lost, the breath may be 
| drawn into the lungs through the relaxed passage ; but it will 
| not be drawn forcibly up towards the seat of the olfactory 
i nerve, nor will the air brush over the surface on which the [7 

i proper nerve of sense is expanded. ; 

«* A man, being paralytic on one side of the face, by the FF 
loss of power in the portio dura, was made to smell ammo- [| 
nia : it did not affect the paralytic side, because it was forci- | 
bly inhaled into the ceils of the nose only onthe side where 
the nostril was moveable. On trying the experiment ona 
dog, in whom the portio dura of one side had been cut, the 
same thing was manifested ; he snuffed it up with the sound 
side, and showed the natural consequence of the irritation of 
the membrane ; while he was not similarly affected, when the 
bottle was put to the paralytic nostril. 
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seientific men of different nations. Science is confined to no particular spot, and scien- 
tific men of whatever nation, so far ag science is concerned, should be looked upon as 
citizens of the world—L£diters. 
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‘Unless I had attended tothe structure and function of 
the part, on witnessing these phenomena, | might have con- 
ceived that the seventh nerve was the nerve of smelling. like 
a noted French physiologist, who concluded, too hastily, that 
he had discovered the nerve of vision and ofsmelling in the 
fifth nerve. I allude to certain experiments lately perform- 
ed in London by a distinguished visitor, [Magendie,] which 
afford a proof of the utter impossibility of reasoning correctly 
on these subjects without the knowledge of the anatomy. The 
olfactory nerve was destroyed, and ammonia put to the nos- 
trils of the cenimal, and when the creature sneezed, it was @ 
coup de theatre ! then the gentlemen congratulated them- 
selves that it was discovered that the first pair of nerves was 
of no use!! The common irritability of the Schneiderian. 
membrane results from the fifth nerve: why does the mem- 
brane possess this sensibility, and why is the sensibility join- 
ed to the actions of the respiratory system ? Because these 
passages must be guarded as the larynx is guarded. When 
any thing offensive is lodged there it must be removed, and 
the means Nature employs is to drive the air by an instinc- 
tive action of the respiratory organs, violently and suddenly, 
through the nostrils. But what has this to do with smelling ? 
As well might we destroy the olfactory nerve, and wonder 
that the creature experimented on still coughed when the la- 
rynx was tickled. 

‘We have some observations on this subject, in Mr. 
Shaw’s paper already quoted. ‘The efect upon the nostril 
is the most obvious symptom, when che nerve is cut in the 
ass. If, after having cut the right nerve, (portio dura,) we 
hold the nostril for a short time, so as to prevent the animal 
from breathing, he will, when freed, begin to snort, but with 
the left nostril only. If we hold carbonate of ammonia to 
the paralyzed nostril, he will be affected ; but ifit be held to 
the other, he will snuff it up, and then curl the nostril, and 
have an expression in the whole of that-side of the face, ‘as 
if he were going to sneeze, while the right side will remain 
quite unmoved.’ 

“The rationale of this is worth attention; by the neglect 
of it, some physiologists and experimenters have appeared to 
much disadvantage. The act of smelling “s not simply 
drawing breath ; but while the breath is drawn, there isa 
conformity in the motion of the nostril, by which the air, 


loaded with effluvia, is directed to the bent ‘ef the olfactory 
M2 
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nerve ; that is to say, is made to circulate in the higher parts 
of the cavities of the nose, instead of streaming directly back- 
wards into the posterior nostrils. ‘This was the reason why, 
on putting the ammonia to the nostril which was still, the 
creature was not excited, although there had been nothing 
done to injure the sensibility of that side of the nose. Ifa 
man were simply to draw his breath in taking snuff, the 
powder would be drawn into his fauces and lungs; but to 
snuff, the point of the nose is drawn down, and the nostrils 
contracted, and then when the air is inhaled, the snuff rises 
to the superior cells, and stimulates ail the interior of the 
nostril. Although by this stimulus he sneezes, the olfactory 
nerve has nothing to do with it. The luxury. is in the sti- 


mulus of the respiratory system, through the excitement of 


the membrane, not in the odour as enjoyed by the olfactory 
‘nerve. ‘The sensitive branches of the fifth are first excited, 
then the respiratory system is ina secondary manner affect- 
ed; and to ascertain whether the mode of communica- 
tion between the fifth and the respiratory nerves be affected 
at their roots in the brain, or at their extremities, is a fair 
question to be determined by experiment or reasoning.” 

Dr. Woxraston on Single Vision with Two Eyes.—* So 
long as our consideration of the functions of a pair of eyes is 
confined to the performance of healthy eyes in common vi- 
sion, wheu we remark that only one impression is made _ up- 
on the mind, though two images are formed at the same mo- 
ment on corresponding parts of our two eyes, we may rest 
satisfied in ascribing the apparent unity of the impression to 
habitual sympathy of the parts without endeavouring to 
trace further the origin of that sympathy, or the reason why, 
in infancy, the eyesever assume one certain direction of 
correspondence, in preference to squinting. 

“ But, when we regard sympathy as arising from struc- 
ture, and dependant on connexion of nervous fibres, we there- 
in see a distinct origin, of that habit, and have presented to 
us a manifest cause why infants first begin to give the cor- 
responding direction to their eyes, and we clearly gain a 
Stept in the solution, if not a full explanation, of the long agi- 
tated question of single vision with two eyes.”—Philosophi- 
cal Trunsactions. 

M. Cueverevx on Cholesterine in the Bile.—This chemist, 
from his having discovered the presence of cholesterine in the 
bile, is persuaded that we may hénce be Jed to chemical re- 
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medies for biliary calculi, on the same principle that lithon- 
triptics are prescribed for gravel and urinary calculi, since 
the discovery of the uric acid.—Magendie’s Journal. 

On the causes of Animal Heat.—The following are some 
ofthe conclusions obtained by M. Desprety, during the 
course of his experimental investigation of the causes of ani- 
mal heat :— 

Ist. Respiration is the principal cause of the develope- 
ment of animal heat ; assimilation, the motion of the blood, 
the friction of various parts, may produce the small remain- 
mg portion. 

2d. Besides the oxygen employed in the production of car- 
bhonic acid, another portion of this gas, which is sometimes 
very considerable in proportion to the first, also disappears ; 
it 1s supposed, generally, that it is employed in the combus- 
tion of hydrogen of the blood. In general more oxygen dis- 
appears in the respiration of young animals than in that of 
adults. 

3. Exhalation of nitrogen takes place in the respiration of 
those mammiferous animals which are carnivorous or frugi- 
vorous, and in the respiration of birds; the quantity of nitro- 
gen exhaled being greater in frugivorous than carnivorous 
animals.—Annal de Clam. xxvi. 360. 

Experiments on the Heart.—Mr. Wiltbank, of Philadel- 
phia, has instituted some experiments on the snapping turtle, 
(Testudo Serpentaria) to prove the action of the heart inde- 
pendent of nervous influence ; one of which we copy. 

Exper. 6th.—We took off pait of the inferior shell of ano- 
ther snapping turtle, and observed the motion of the heart 
without opening the pericardium : its pulsations were ascer- 
tained tobe 26 ina minute. Ina half of au hour, the prind- 
pal vessels were tied, and the heart removed from the body. 
The ventricle being gorged with blood, pulsated 96 times in 
the minute ; while the auricles at the same time beat 48. The 
ventricle was now separated from the auricles, when instant- 
ly its pulsations were reduced to 12 in the minute. After 
a few minutes the two separated portions pulsated for a time 
alternately, and 19 in the minute. In one hour the animal 
from which the heart was taken was set at liberty, and evinc- 
ed clearly the power of locomotion, exercised volition, 
showed anger, turned to defend itself, and snapped at any 
thing held before it. It then crawled away several yards, 
and hid itself in the grass. In an hour anda quarter, the 
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ventricle pulsated seventeen in a minute, but the auricles had 
entirely ceased tu move. In an hour and three quarters the 
animal still moved, hissed and snapped, but appeared to be 
more feeble. When laid on its back, it could not now, as 
before, restore itself to its natural position. The motion of 
the ventricles had, in two hours, entirely ceased. In three 
hours the animal evacuated its foeces and moved along : in 
five hours it appeared quite dead.—Philad. Journ. No. 18. 
Case of Meustruation from the Mamme.—M. Buttner, a 
ractitioner at Halbustadt, has.published a case of this kind. 
t occurred in an hysterical woman who experienced the 
ordinary symptoms of menstruation, which subsided when 
five or six spoonsful of sanguineous fluid had been evacuat- 
ed from the nipples. ‘This lasted about six days, when a 
white mucous discharge supervened.*—Journ, der. Praktis- 


chen, Heilkunde. 
PATHOLOGY. 


Sublingual Pustules in Hydrophobia.—The Prussian Mi- 
nister has addressed a circular to the medical profession, re- 
commending a careful search for the sublingual pustules, 
mentioned by M. Marochetti, in cases of hydrophobia. In 
consequence of this Dr. Baumbach, of Erfurt, in attending a 
woman who had been bit in the finger by a rabid cat, and 
was decidedly hydrophobic, found the pustulues, cauterized 
them, and the patient recovered. Etmuller and [deler had 
not the same success in treating an old man of sixty, near 
Mersebourg, who was bit by a rabid cat on the 23d March, 
1823. He remained well till the 16th of May, when he was 
seized with a burning, eating pain, in the place which had 
been bitten, though it had been a long while cicatrized. He 
was also convulsed and hydrophobic. They found four sub- 
lingual pustules, which they cauterised as Marochetti directs, 
but the patient died the 19th May.—Bulletan Univ. Oct. 1824. 

Atrophy of the Gall Bladder —M. Nacquart detailed to the 
Academie Royale de Medecine, the case of an individual 
who formerly had a tumour formed by the Gall Bladder, in 
the right hypocondriac region, whence issued bile and bilia 
calculi. The person recovered, and the tumour didtinprarell 
but some time afterwards be died, and on examination no 
trace of gall bladder could be found: the place where it is 


* Asimilar case has come under the observation of a practitioner of this city. The 
particulars of which will be inserted in our next.—Ldilors. 
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usually situated was supplied by cellular tissue. A similar 
case was given by M. Ollivier—London Med. Repositury, 
March 1825. 

M. Legallois presented, at the meeting of the Academy, 
the vena cava of a subject, with the right iliac vein and the 
saphoena of the same side, completely obliterated, and filled 
by a fibrinous, solid and organized deposit ; having in some 
points all the appearance of muscular flesh. ‘The individu- 
al from whom this piece of morbid structure was taken, died 
of ascites and leuco-phlegmasia of the lower extremities.—-J0, 

M. Moreau presented at the meeting of the ** Acadamie 

tovale of Medecine” of Paris, on the 30th of Nov. a foetus 
of six months, without brain and with a bifid spine at its 
vertical portion. It was without any abdominal parietes and 
the viscera of this cavity was contained in the base or foetal 
extremity of the cord which was a trasparent cord to them. 
The heart passed into this cavity through a congenital open- 
ing in the diapraghin.—-/b. 

M. Bacon, presented to the meeting of the academy of the 
}4th of December, the heart ofa person who died suddenly 
of a rupture of this organ. ‘The rupture was situated at its 
middle part, near the anterior aspect of the left ventricle. 
The margins of the laceration, which was about three lines 
in length, were somewhat thin, but without any appearance 
of ulceration. ‘The muscular substance was not observably 
soitened in this portion of the parietes of the ventricle.—ZJ0. 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Case of a Tena found in the Bladder—The following 
case must be received with interest, as it appears to be the 
only one ofthe kind on record. It was communicated by 
Dr. Darbon, who is well known for his various attempts 
made at the Hotel-Dieu and la Maison de Charite, to expel 
the Tape-worm. Many Physicians before him had found 
round worms in the kidneys and bladder. Geron has pub- 
lished the case of a woman affected with ischuria, produced 
by worms in the kidneys, and who passed three by the ure- 
thra. ‘Tulpins speaks ofa long, round, and very red worm 
rejected with the urine. Ambrose Parey says,that Louis Du- 
rat passed similar worms after a protracted disease. Panzani 
met with a priest of fifty years of age, who had felt a con- 
stant pain in that part of the bladder which corresponds with 
the centre of the os sacrum; the symptoms appeared to in- 
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dicate a stone in that viscus ; but two ascaris lumbricoides 
having been discharged with the urine, he was suddenly re- 
lieved. Ducerf cites the case of a person afflicted with a 
permanent pain in the lumbar region, whose urine was al- 
most always red and with sediment, and who, at intervals, 
experienced a considerable hoematuria, with excruciating 
pain in the kidneys and bladder : this patient became com- 

letely emaciated, notwithstanding all the care of Professor 
Halle. and after a discharge of blood by the urethra, a slight 
fever and violent pain in the kydneys and bladder, he re- 
jected with the urine, a worm of the size of a quill, and af-. 
terwards fifty others of different shapes, but mostly of the in- 
testinal lumbricoide form ; after the expulsion of which, he 
was entirely cured. Dr. Robe Moreau attended a lady sub- 
ject to a dysuria, accompanied with pain in the lumbar re- 
gion, shootings about the pubis, a continual inclination to 
make'water, &c. who was immediately relieved in discharg- 
ing from the bladder a lumbricoide, alive. Chopart, Dume- 
ril, Stromaier, Moublet, Raisin, Chris. Olombel, &c. have 
published similar observations ; but the most singular one, is 
that of a worm forming the nucleus of a stone found in the 
bladder.— Editors. 

“Mr. A——, aged fifty, had been for some time tormented 
with an intolerable itching about the anus ; when he was 
suddenly attacked with violent cramps in the penis, accom- 
panied with such excruciating pain, that he lost his senses for 
several hours. Having recovered, he felt a very great de- 
sire to make water ; but many minutes elapsed before he 
could emit a little urine, with several joints of the tape-worm; 
after which, this excretion took place with facility. The 
pain subsided for seven or eight days, when the same symp- 
toms returned with chillings, soreness of the limbs, retraction 
of the penis towards the pubis, and also the testicles, which 
were very painful. ‘The scrotum became slate colour, and 
this was undoubtedly occasioned by a slimy perspiration, 
that tinged the linen blue.* The patient experienced a si- 
milar attack, which terminated by passing other fragments 
of the Tenia. Those fits generally took place every eight 
days and lasted from twelve to fourteen hours. During one 
of them, a piece of six inches in length came through the 

* It is to be regretted that Dr. Darbon did not keep a piece of the linen to ascertain 


whether this blue colour was not owing to the hydrocianal of iron, as has been found in 
urine of a blue colour, and in the pass of some cancerous ulcers. 
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urethra, and so much impeded the emission of the urine, that 
the patient was ina most alarming situation, Mr. A—- had 
been one year in this condition, when he applied to Dr. 
Darbon, who after having ascertained the existence of the 
Teenia, first emptied the bladder in injecting warm water 
into it. He next introduced by the assistance of a hallow 
probe, his remedy for the tape-worm, and left the instrument 
in the urethra, that the excretion of the urine might take 
place without carrying along any of the worm. He renew- 
ed the injection of his mixture two days in succession ; and 
suffered the probe to remain five days more. The ninth 
day having withdrawn the instrument, the patient excreted 
with his urine, several yards of the Tzenia, mostly disarticu- 
Jated and much decayed : Mr. A has since been deliver- 
ed of all pain.” 

Case of Waunded Stomach.—Dr. Lovell, Surgeon Gen. of 
U.S. Army, has recorded a case of a boy, who received the 
contents of a musket in his left side, which fractured several 
of his ribs, and blew off some, lacerated the left lobe of the 
lungs and diaphragm, and perforated the stomach. In six 
weeks the lacerated sides of the stomach united with the ple- 
ura costalis, and external wound, thus preventing effusion 
into the cavity of theabdomen. This wound resembled a 
natural anus, with a slight prolapsus, except in the deficien- 
cy of asphincter. At the end ofa year he got quite well, 
but this opening continued, through which fluid swallowed, 
passed, except when retained by placing a plug in the ori- 
fice and retaining it with a compress and bandage ; his ap- 
petite is good and his digestion perfect. ‘ On removing the 
dressings,” says Dr. L. “ I frequently find the stomach in- 
verted to the size and about the shape of a half blown damask 
rose. Yet he complains of no pain, and it will return itself; 
or is easily reduced by gentle pressure. When he lies upon 
the opposite side, | can look directly into the cavity of the 
stomach, observe its motion, and almost see the process of 
digestion. I can pour in water with a funuel, or put in food 
with a spoon, and draw them out again with a syphon. I 
have frequently suspended flesh, raw and roasted, and other 
substances in the hole, to ascertain the length of time requir- 
ed to digest each, and at one time used a plug of raw beef 
instead of lint, to stop the orifice, and found that in lesss than 
five hours it was completely digested offas smooth and even 
as if it had been cut by a knife. 
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‘PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


Dr. L. promises to make some experiments regarding di- 
gestion.— Medical Recorder, No. 29. " 

_ Stricture of Urethra.—Mr. Shaw, of London, in a_ paper 
on Stricture of the Urethra, has recommended, when the 
passage isso obliterated as to prevent the passage of a bougie 
or catheter, that the stricture should be cut through,a cathe- 
ther introduced through which the urine must pass, and the 
wound allowed to granulate over the catheter. ‘The Editor 
of the Philadelphia Journal, ina note to a long extract from 
Mr. Shaw, observes: ‘* This operation was proposed and 
practised in many instances with full success, by Dr. H. G. 
Jamieson, of Baltimore, nearly a year anterior to this propo- 
sition of Mr. Shaw.” We beg leave to say, that Dr. B. B. 
Simons, of this city, performed this operation between fif- 
teen or sixteen years ago, with success, and has frequently 
performed it since ; and we are authorized by that distin- 
guished surgeon to say, that he saw Sir William Blizzard 
perform it many times in the London Hospital, between 
twenty and thirty years since.—-Lditors. 

Efficacy of Tartar Emetic Ointmeut.—Dr. Tonelli speaks 
highly of the efficacy of this remedy in fevers,: pleurisies, 
chronic catarrhs, rheumatism, tubercular suppurations, acute 
asthmas, hydrothorax, &c. One drachm and a half of 
tartar emetic to the same quantity of lard, is rubbed toge- 
ther, and rubbed on the epigastrium, the anterior part of the 
thorax, and at the same time wn the back, between the inter- 
nal margin of the scapula and the vertebral column.*—An- 
nati. Universalt. 

Power of Belladonna in preventing Scarlatina.—It is as- 
serted by German physicians of great respectability, that the 
use of Belladonna, will secure persons from taking scarlati- 
na, a disease although mild among us, extremely aggra- 
vated and fatal in Europe. The plan proposed is to takea 
* portion only of agrain of the extract or powder every 


day ; or a solution is employed of grs. iij. of the extract to the: 


ounce, or three drops being given twice aday toa child un- 


* [have used this remedy for two years in chronic affections, in place of blisters, and 
found last summer, an acute case, apparently a signal benefit from it. A child labouring 
nader yellow fever, could contain nothing on the stomach, and was puking black vomit ; 
at the same time enemas exhibited were as quickly rejected, without producing alvine 
‘evacuations. Under these circumstances I made the attendant rub tartar emetic ointment 
frequently on the whole abdomen, and spine. The irritability of stomach ceased, and free 
and copious alvine evacuations ensued and large crops of pustules appeared over the cu- 
taneoussurface. “Other remedies suitable to the case were afterwards applied, and the 
child recovered. T. ¥.- SIMONS, one of the Editors. 
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der twelve months and an additional drop for every addition- 
alyear. Dr. Koreff asserts that after eight or nine days use 
of the medicine, no danger need be apprehended of receiv- 
ing the disease, and the celebrated Soemmering has been wit- 
2css of its efficacy.*—Vide Rev. Medicale, 1824. 

Epilepsy.—Dr. Laurent, of Versailles, presented to the 
Royal Medical Academy of Paris, at their meeting in Au- 
gust last, a young epileptic girl, whose paroxisms are atten- 
ded with an involuntary action backwards. As soon as the 
attack begins, the little patient walks irresistibly backwards, 
stretching her arms forward and does not stop until some 
obstacle makes her fall. May not the cerebellum be the 
principal seat of disease in this case, according to M. Magen- 
die’s experiments.—Arch. Cen. de Med. Sept. 1824. 

Rupture of the Aorta, occasioned by the introduction of a 
Lone im the esophagus.—The subject of thisremark was re- 
ceived in the Marine Hospital of Rochefort, with symptoms 
of pneumonia of the left lung, accompanied with an acute 
pain towards the spine. An antiphlogistic treatement was 
resorted to, which appeared to relieve the patient; but on 
the 10th day, after a fit of coughing and a copious vo- 
miting of blood, he expired. ‘The chest was opened and 
exhibited signs of pneumonia. ‘Towards the middle of that 
cavity, the oesophagus presented an ulceration of nearly the 
size of a quarter of a dollar, which had occasioned a similar 
one on the aorta, and consequently its rupture two inches 
below its great curvature, where a pyramidal bone, of an inch 
in length, was found ; it weighed 18 grains, and was very 
sharp at its superior extremity, which had penetrated in the 
aorta. It was afterwards discovered that the bone had been 
swallowed ten days before he resorted to medical aid. A simi- 
lar case is recorded in the school of Montpellier.—Jb. Octo- 
ber 1824. ak se 

Uterine Hamorrhage.—At a meeting of the Royal Medi- 
cal Academy, Mr. Ezrat read a memoir on the use of citric 


acid in uterine hemorrhage after confinement. His method ~- 


consists in introducing in the uterus, a lime stripped of the 
skin, and cut at one of its ends, which he squeezes and leaves 


in that organ. Contraction is instantaneously excited by 


* If this be confirmed by more extensive experiments and prove ‘not to be a hasty 
conclusion from a few isolated facts, it may eveatuate in the discovery of preventives for 
ether epidemics which devastate the human race. The misfortune, however, with our 
profession, is, that whenever we take up a theory, we are too apt to seck every evidence 
which may confirm and neglect whatever may refute.—Editors. 
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the irritation produced by the acid and the lime itself, which 


_isimmediately expelled when the haemorrhages stops.—Jb. 
Jan. 1825. | 







CHEMICAL SCIENCE. 


_ Temperature of the Sun, §c.—M. Dulong communicated 
aletter from M. Pouillet, in which that philosopher announc- 
ed, that he was occupied with experiments relative to the 
measure of very elevated temperatures, such as those on the 
surface of incandescent bodies, or bodies in ignition, of 
flames, and particularly of the sun. The instrument used 
by M. Pouillet to obtain these results is founded on the pro- 
perties of radiant heat, and principally on this datum ; that 
a body, the bulb of a thermometer for instance, perfectly in- 
sulated in the midst of a sphere of ice, but so placed as to 
_ receive the rays of the sun through a circular aperture of such 
a form and position, that all the lines forming tangents to the 
sun and the ball may pass through it, will be heated precise- 
Jy in the same manner as ifit were supposed that a portion 
of the surface of the sun, or of a body heated to the same 
temperature exactly filled the aperture in the ice. M. Pouil- 
let, among other results, states, that the temperature of the 
> sun thus determined is 1400 degree (2552 degrees F.)—Pro- 
© ceedings of the society of Pharmacy of Paris.—Jour. de 
| Pharm. 1824, 415. | 
Security of Steam Engines.—The Royal Academy of Pa- 
ris, has been called upon by the government, to report on 
the means proper to be adopted for the preyention of acci- 
dents and injury from the explosion of steam engine boilers. 
‘The means proposed had the double object of preventing the 
rupture of the boilers, or in case of their destruction, prevent- 
ing injury to neighbouring buildings. ‘They directed that 
the boiler should be proved by the hydraulic press, with a 
“§ force five times that which they would have to bear during 
-. . the working ofthe engines : that.a safety valve should be at- 
| © ° tached to the boiler and locked up, the valve being so loaded 
* ‘as to open at a pressure just above that by which the boilers 
have been tried : that the boiler should be surrounded by a 
wall of masonry one metre (39,371 inches) in thickness ; an 
interval of a metre being left between the boiler andthe wall, 
and again between the wall and the neighbouring, buildings. 
Another precaution has been added. by, M.-Dupin, and adop- 
ted by the Academy ; namely, the introduction of a metallic 
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plug into the upper surface of the boilers. formed of such an 


alloy as should melt at a temperature a few degrees above 
that at which the engine is intended to work. 

In consequence of this application, it became necessary to 
form a table of the pressure and temperature of vapour The 
academy appear very doubtful of estimations as yet publish- 


ed, but give the following table up to eight atmospheres, as, —™ 


nearly correct: above that they say it was impossible to go 
without further experiments. 
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Elasticity in Height of Temperature Pressure on 
atmospheres. mercury. of Fah. a square inch. 
29,92 in 2120.0 14,61 Ibs. avoir 
1 1-2 44,86 2340 21,92 : 
2, 59,84 251,6 29,23 
21-2 74,80 264.2 36,44 
3 89,66 275,0 43,84 
31-2 94,73 285.3 51,15 
4 119,69 293,44 58,46 
th 1-2 134,65 302,0 65,76 
D 149,61 309,2 73,07 
5 1-2 164,57 316,5 80,37 
6 179,53 322,7 37,69 
6 1-2 194,49 328,5 94,99 
7 209,45 334,4 102,30 
9 1-2 224,41 339,3 109,60 
3 239,37 343,4 116,92 


It is advised, that no direction should be given for the com- 
position of the fusible plugs or plates, but their preparation 
intrusted to some competent person who should be responsi- 
ble for the accuracy of their fusing points. The fittest place 


for them, all things being considered, is the upper surface of > 


the boiler. Their proper diameter and thickness ‘have not 
yet been ascertained ; they should be such’asto bear the force 


of the vapour without risk of breaking ; and when the plate’ 
is fused, to leave an aperture sufficient for the ready escape « 4 


of the vapour —Ann. de Chimie. xxvii. 96. ‘ 
Purification of Vinous Liquors, from Fruits.—M. Cadet 


de Vaux states, that the very different products obtained by 


distilling the fermented liquors of various kinds of mellow 


and sweet fruits, may be purified and#endered almost identi- . 
cal with each other, by re-distilling the product with milk. ~ 


As an instance, he quotes the comparison:of a liquor he ob- 


tained from plums, as compared with the Airschwasser or 
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cherry water of the best kind. The plums, when ferment- 
'- — éd, gave a wine, which being unfit for the market, was dis- 
tilled ; but the product obtained was weak, was precipitated 
white by water, and was very inferior in flavour and_ value. 
On adding milk to it, when put into the still a second time, 
the latter instantly curdled; and when the distillation was 
» ~ completed, the product was found to be so good and excel- 
| . _ lent in its flavour and other qualitics as to deceive the best 
©) . judges, who took it for real cherry water, as made directly 
~ from cherries.— Bulletin des Sciences. 
oe Conversion of Oxalate and Formiate of Ammonia into Hy- 
x drocyanic Acid—Professor Dobereiner has proved, by expe- 
- yiment, the occurrence of a phenomenon, the possibility of 
- which he had previously inferred. It is, the conversion of 
the oxalate of ammonia into cyanogen and water. If this 
salt be mixed with oxalate of manganese, and heated by a 
spirit lampina glass tube closed at one end, we obtain, be- 
sides carbonic oxide and carbonate of ammonia, water and 
cyanogen, but the cyanogen is speedily converted, by the 
action of the carbonate of ammonia and water, into hydro- 
cyanic acid. 

The formiate of ammonia decomposed in a glass retort, is 
also converted into hydrocyanic acid and water.—Phil. Mag. 
Ixiv. 234. | 

Preservation of Fish during Carriage.—For ensuring the 
sweetness of fish conveyed by land carriage, it is proposed, 
that the belly of the fish should be opened, and the internal 
parts sprinkled with powdered charcoal.—N. M. Mag. 

Paeilline.—M. Paretta gives this appellation to a white 
powdery substance, with a peculiar colour, and insoluble in 
cold water, obtained from sassaparilla; and which he consi- 
ders, from therapcutical experiments, to be the active princi- 
ple of that plant.— Proc. of the Acad. Royale de Med. 

Erlanite,a New Mineral.—This mineral was observed by 
Breithaupt, in 1818, in different parts of the Saxon Erzge- 
birg. It formsa part of the oldest gneiss formation, and is 
always mixed with more or less mica. Between Grose-Pohle 
and Erla there exists a bed of it, at least 100 fathoms in 
thickness. It has been used for upwards of 200 years as a 
flux by the iron smelters, and until its examination by Bre- 
ithaupt it had been uniformly mistaken for limestone. 

Characters—Lustre, feeble shining to dull ; streaks, shin- 


ing with a fatty lustre ; colour, ght greenish grey; streak, 
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white massive : sometime compact, sometimes in small and 
fine granular distinct concretions ; fracture, in some speci- 
mens foliated, in others splintery and even; structure dis- 
tinctly crystalline, but as yet no regular cleavage obtained ; 
hardness between that of apatite and actionolite ; specific gra- 
vity from 3 to 3.1. Before the blow-pipe readily melts into 
a slightly coloured, transparent, compact bead. It resem- 
bles gehlenite more than any other mineral ; is distinguished 
from fel-spar by greater specific gravity, and from saussurite 
by inferior specific gravity and hardness. It is composed, 
according to Gmelin, of 





Silica, 53,160 | Oxide of Manganese 0,639 
Alumina, 14,034 | Volatile matter 0,606 
Lime, 14,397 | Loss 1,995 
Soda, 2,611 

Magnesia, 5,420 100,000 
Oxideof lron, 7,138 Ann. Phil, N. S. viii. 389. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Medical College of South-Carolina—-This Institution 
closed its session on the first Monday of April, when Medical 
Degrees were conferred on the following Gentlemen : 


ELI GEDDINGS, Abbeville, South-Carolina, on the Circulation of the 
Blood. 

J. P. GAVIN, Georgia, Cholera Infantum. 

W. C. WEBB, Charleston, S. C. Febris Remitiens. 

CHARLES W. GRAYSON, Beaufort, S.C. on the Bilious Remittent 
asit appeared in the town and vicinity of Beaufort. 


J. L, FELDER, Sumpter District, S$. C. Gun-Shot Wounds.. 


And Honorary Diplomas on the following Gentlemen : 


Dr. MATHEW IRVINE, Charleston, S. C. 

Dr. JAMES DAVIS, Columbia, 8. C. 

Dr. MILTON ANTHONY, Augusta, Georgia. 

STEPHEN ELLIOTT, L. L. D. Professor of Botany and Natural 
History of the Medical College of South-Carolina. 


Medicated Vapor Bath Dispensary.—An institution of this — 


kind, upon the plan of Mr. Whitlaw, established by an Asso- 
ciation and conducted by three Medical Gentlemen is now 


in operation. Least this should be considered as operating 
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upon mountebank principles, we are authorized to say that 
a fair and impartial trial will be given of its powers. For 
our part, we think it must be highly scerviceable as an aux- 
iliary treatment in all chronic and cutaneous diseases.— Ed. 


— 


The following summary was drawn np and kindly pre- 
sented us by CHartes E. Rowanp, Esq. Secretary of the 


Agricultural Society. 
SOUTH-CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Cattle Shew, under the patronage of the South-Caro- 
lina Agricultural Society, took place on Monday and Tues- 
day, the 21st and 22d of February last, at which time were 
exhibited some of the finest specimens of the Short Horned 
or North Devon breed that have appeared in the low coun- 
try. The Society was much gratified with the zeal display- 
ed by the owners bringing them up for exhibition in such 
high order, and have no hesitation in declaring they think 


them an acquisition to the state. 
A very fine Sow, of the English breed, imported from Li- 


verpool, about two years ago, with her two Pigs littered last 
summer, attracted much attention, from their extraordinary 
size and beautiful shape atso young an age. Several pur- 


chasers offered for them. 
A Ram and Ewe, of the Tunisian and Bakewell breed, 


faised upon Wadmalaw, reflected much credit upon their 
owner ; after having obtained the Premium, they were sold 
for a good price. 

Several other Animals were brought on the ground, but 
none of them first rate; they were barely passable. It is 
but justice however to say, that their blood could be traced 
to some fine stock, and we hope from the encouragement 
held out by the Society, it may operate as a stimulus. to 
Planters, to use their utmost endeavours to revive the Agri- 
culture of the low country. The weather was fine, but was 
made disagreeable by an Easterly wind, which, with the at- 
traction at the race ground, ofthe horses practising for the 
week, prevented many persons from attending. 

The following is a list of the. Premiums awarded by the 


Society, viz.— i 
“To Mr. J. D. Lacane for his Bull Hamlet, of the English North Devon 
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: breed, whose sire was, from the Cattle presented to Messrs: Caton and Pat- 

s terson, and his dam to Mr. Rufus King, by Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, he being 

> the first Bull exhibited for improving the breed of Milch Cattlh—The Gold 
| Medal. 


To Mr. J. Dewees for the best Bull for raisiug working Oxen; his sire 
an English Bull imported by Captain McNeal, and his dam, the Cow which 


i obtained the premium ofthe Society in the year 1824— The Gold Medal. 
; To Mr. Ranpaui Rostnson for the best Cow for improving the breed of 
a Milch Cattle ; she being of the improved short-horned breed, and was pure 
: chased of Mr. John Hare Powell, of Pennsylvania, from his celebrated stock 


of cattle—The Gold edal 
‘To Colonel Joun Bryan for his Mare Medusa ; being the best exhibited 
for improving the breed of Farming Horses—The Gold Medal. 
To Mr. James McPuerson for his full-blooded Sorrel Filly, by Pocotali- 
)- . co—The Gold Medal. | 
: To Mr. Hucy Wixson for his Ram of the mixt Tunisian and Bakewell 
breed, being the best Ram exhibited —The Silver Medal. 
d . _ To Mr. HucH Wirson for the best Ewe, being of the same breed—The 
er Silver Medal. 


Meee Pca 











L- F To Mr. Wu. Wasuincton for the best Sow ; being imported from Eng- 
j- land, and exhibited with two fine pigs as a specimen of her progeny—The 
h 4 Silver Medal. 
k , To Dr. Joun S. Bexiincer for the best crop of Flint Corn—The Gold 
Fe Medal. 
And it is with great satisfaction the Committee recommend that the Gold 
i- Medal, being the Premium offered for the Manager of two or more Planta- 
St tions, who shall produce the most satisfactory testimonials of diligence, skill, 
, good management and humanity, shall be awarded to Mr. Jonpan Myrick, 
Mi as they have never examined more ample testimonials of exemplary conduct, 
” than those given by the respectable planters by whom he has been employed 
: for twenty years, completely according with all the qualifications required by 
i. the resolution. 
r The Committee regret that they cannot award to Mr. E. B. Horr, the 
d premium fora Machine, whereby the moteing of Cotton may be completely 
& performed. The Cotton Whipping Gin which he exhibited, not being cal- 
3 culated to operate, so as to completely supersede the necessity of moteing ; 
t & but as an ingenious auxiliary to facilitate that important and tedious opera- 
is - tion, they recommend it to the attention of the Society.” 
d . . 
.t There was only one candidate for the Premium for Corn, 
" and that barely over the quantity prescribed. The cause 
7 of whichis obvious. It cannot but be fresh in the painful re- 
se collection of every one, that the disastrous hurricane of the 
: last year, blasted the prospects of the Planters, spreading de- 
‘ solation in every quarter. | | 
Among the various communications was one from our 
e faithful and valuable correspondent, Mr. Malory, U. States 
| Consul, resident at Tangiers, accompanying a small parcel 


of very fine and large grained Rye, informing that a large 
a box, containing many rare and choice seeds from Tangiers 
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and its neighbourhood, was now on its way to South-Caroli- 
na, for the usé of the Society. Great advantages must, no 
doubt, result from such a correspondent, and of which the 
Society will certainly avail themselves. 

Fourteen Tea Plants,of the Bohea and Green,in full vigor, 
were also displayed, imported by order of the Society ; they 
were distributed among the members, who promised to take 
care ofthem. These plantscan be viewed at any time, by 
any person wishing to see them, by calling at the houses of 
the respective members to whom they were entrusted.* 

It must be a source of delight to those interested, to hear 
of the various communications that have been made. It pre- 
sents the gratifying view of the increase of Agricultural intel- 
telligence, aud the flattering prospect of future improve- 
ments. 

Before I conclude this little summary, permit me to re- 
commend to breeders of horses, cattle, hogs, and animals of 
every description, and why not include the feathered tribe, 
the propriety of bringing them annually to the Cattle Shew, 
where an opportunity is offered to sell to advantage, the pro- 
duce of their farm, of whatsoever nature it may be, thereby 
not Only affording a reward for their labors, but a great in- 
crease to their income, and an additional proof of what can 
be done in our own state, if we only determine to act. 

I regret to say that Agriculture is at a low ebb, but an an- 
nval exhibition of every thing in the Agricultural line, is one 
of the many ways to restore it. We possess the means, and 
it is our own fault if we do not use them. Whatever aid the 
Agricultural Society can afford, I feel confident in asserting, 
will be granted. Letall therefore unite, and endeavour to 
promote the much wished for object—the improvement of 
Acriculture ; bearing always in mind, as a stimulus to exer- 
tion, the fundamental principles which influenced our Socie- 
ty in the distribution of their Premiums. Qui meruit Pal- 


mam, tlle ferat.t 


* Mr. Noisette has the Tea Plaut im his hot-house, which he has reared from the 
seed. —Editors. 

¢ See Dr. Johnson’s and Mr. Middleton's Letters in this number.— Editors. 

¢ We heartily concur with our respected correspondent in his remarks. From the 
spirit and energy which now is exercised among our Agricultural Societies, their in 
crease throughout our state, and the respectability of the members composing them 
we look forward with sanguine expectations tothe rapid advancement of every depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and we here again respectfully beg leave to say, that our Journa! 
is open for the insertion of any useful communications which may be made to either of 
tke Agricultural Societies, or which may be sent us by any individual.—Edsiors. 
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